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THE GIPSY’S CURSE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” “Sybil's 
Inheritance,” §c., Sc, 
—— ee 
CHAPTER XI. 
Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken lords and ladies gay; 
Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we. 
Think of this and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 

“Lapy Every, shall I crave one favour at your 
hands? I, who have so often dressed your infant 
form in other days, would fulfil the same office to- 
aight, when you are to appear for the first time as 
mistress of your father’s castle,” said Marian Oliver 
as she attended her young lady through the suite of 
saloons which were to be thrown open for the first 
time for many long years on the evening in question 
at a grand, long-anticipated ball. 

Elgiva’s thoughts were perhaps far distant at that 
moment, for she started as if a pistol had been fired 
off at her ears, and her answer was wide of the imme- 
diate purport of the question, 

“ Marian, it is just that which makes all this splen- 
dour hateful to me, when I think of the tragedy enacted 
before my birth which made me heiress of the vast 
domain that onght never to have been mine, Marian, 
is it not true that you were nurse to that poor child 
who met with such a dreadful fate ?”” 

Marian’s features seldom changed. It was long 
years since she had felt the warm blood mount to her 
worn cheeks or tears moisten her dusky eyes. ‘Still 
there was an uneasy flash, a slight frown on her brow, 
which proved that the question was not altogether 
indifferent to her, 

“Why do you wish to know? Better ignorance 
than knowledge,” was the stern reply. ‘But if your 
brain is fevered on such subjects let it suffice’ you to 
‘earn that I had been known to your unfortu- 
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nate relative in former days, and when the second 
child of his marriage was expected it was his pleasure 
that I should take charge of his heir; but the infant 
girl died almost before she saw the light, and from that 
day there was a foreshadowing of the future over the 
doomed race. The mother drooped, the earl grew 
haggard and gloomy, and the infant Lord Chetwode’s 
loss seemed but a crisis to the threatening storm, the 
accomplishment of the spoken curse.” 

“ They were not happy then, though the countess 
Isabel was an heiress—ch, Marian?” resumed the 
girl, turning away her head from her companion’s 


aze. 

“She was. It has been the fate of the race to 
swell its possessions by such marriages,” returned the 
attendant. “The landsand countship of Arnheim were 
united to the possessions and title of Morecombe by 
the bridal of the English earl with the German heiress, 
Then the estates of Chetwode passed in the same man- 
ner with the marriage of Lord Morecombe to his cou- 
sin, their sole heiress, on condition that the name was 
substituted so long as the property was retained and 
enjoyed. Whether happiness went with the golden 
bait only the wedded pair could tell. But the strange 
tales that were whispered about were never spoken 
or countenanced by me. Still,” sho resumed, “that 
does not touch on the petition I preferred, Lady El- 
giva. Will you permit me to array you in your ball 
dress, even as I may some day claim to assist at your 
bridal toilet?” 

Elgiva shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

“Tt is all odious, repulsive to me,” sho said ; “ the 
very gathering of a crowd and clang of music and 
noise of feet are so hateful while the angel of death still 
hovers over the castle. Marian, do you believe he is 
safe? Are you certain he will live?” she asked, hur- 
riedly. “I dare not even think that I may be the 
cause of death—his very murderess, in fact. Oh! 
Marian, speak the truth, the solemn truth. You have 
seen illness and death full many atime, Tell me, is 
he safe, or——”’ 

Marian’s lips pressed together firmly, as if to hide 
the natural response that rose to their parted framing. 
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“Too safe,” she replied, impatiently. “It would 
be better for the heiress of such noble lands and blood 
that a poor, humble vagrant should disappear from 
her path like melting snow. Lady, think only of 
your bounden duty, or, mark me, the curse that rested 
on Oscar, Earl of acctonbe, and his issue, will pass 
to you, as asharer in like sin.” 

“What sin? What share ?” she exclaimed, eazerly, 

But Marian suddenly placed her hand on her lips. 

“Hush!” she said, ‘* hush! it is vain to pry into 
what I would not reveal were I on the rack. Child,” 
she continued, with a strange emotion, that made her 
for the moment almost royal in her dignity of mien, 
“T would do much, sacrifice much for you. Thereis 
perhaps no human being who has touched my hard 
heart more tenderly than yourself. It has been my 
fate to crush every feeling, petrify and numb every 
affection with a death-hand. But for youI would do 
much, risk much, and I implore you to submit to my 
counsel and accept the will of destiny as your inevi- 
table fate. The heiress of Arnheim and Chetwode 
should rather be occupied with the claims of her high 
calling than throwing herself like a poor cost-nothing 
at the very head of an aspiring vagrant, already bound 
to one of his own kith and rank.” 

A spasm of strange jealousy shot through the lady’s 
heart more powerful than any other argument of the 
stately duenna. 

“Tt is false, utterly false,” she said, rousing her- 
self to some degree of haughty dignity. “ But it 
matters not tome. If there is no such miserable 
anomaly as death and revelling in the same house to 
be feared all else is as nothing. Now let us speak of 
your wild fancy. Icare not who plays maid at my 
toilet so long as I am not altogether hideous,” she 
added, with a half-careless, half-bitter smile, “ and if 
Lena arranges my hair you can do the rest at your 
will.” 

“If Lena does her part at these rich coils,” re- 
plied the woman, touching the massive tresses with 
her long fingers, ‘and I array you in your gorgeous 
robes—yes, you will have services then that a queen 
might envy ; yet I confess the lovely heiress may not 
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be unworthy of such tending. Well, so be if, Few: 
need scorn set off the rich tresses and dainty beauty 
of such a creature,” she murmured, rather to herself 
than to her lady. 

It was « siugular mingling of deference and pride 
thas. fairly: perplexed Elgiva’s young brain; but she 
had ever believed the old ightly di 
or stricken by grief in her mental faculties, and she 
madé no comment on the apparent presumption of 
such words. 

“Then it shall be so,” she said, gently. ‘Noone 
else shall preside at my dressing-room to-night, and 
if I do not shine as Lady of Chetwode it will be laid 
at your door, Marian.” 

‘The woman started, 

“Atmine? What would you say? What dare 
you imply, child?” she said, sharply, 

“Nothing,” said the girl, calmly. “ Marian, I at 
Jeast ain true and honest; bat, Bell you candidly, had 
you not been my mother’s friend, her chosen atten- 
dant, | should distrust yourmeaving and your truth, 
But Heaven will watch ovemthe child of her whom 
you professed to love and serve,” she added, reproach- 
fully, “and over-rule her foes if such exist, Marian, 
my poor, troubled nurse.” 

W ith girlish sy:opathyand franknegmshe suddenly 
leaued her head on the shomlder of. tisertall form, and 
hier tears flowed geutly on the rowethab was wrapped 
in picturesque fashion aprogmaive tinely. developed bust. 

Suddenly she started w ithadainteny, audia streak 
of blood betrayed the sourceuf tie receil, 

it flowed in a slow, slender, but, constamsistream 
down her white timeat and over herreashtmexe robe. 

* You hurt mel” she saitl, shrinijingly: |“ My 
throat is wounded, What cam you. kame them, Ma- 
rian, to inflict. such a oe 

The woman smiled, bh contemptapasl x 

“It im tat this sharp-pointed she said, 
poiutiug tea. crescentskaped unovch pin thatsecured, 
her robe. “Phe cresgent doce, woundand, triamph 
sometimes you see, Lady Elgiva, and. the children. of 
the desert guide, the destimivs-of the proud denizens 
ol courteq@me@osmps. ‘Dake the warning, lady, and, 
do not stoey aguin imdowe-or sym to those with 
whom you lave no, natural kiudred) they tara 
as 4 sharp, WeMomous serpent ea uuweloome 
condescension. But letas speak of othex mations,” 
she said, suddenly drawing herself away, and assam~: 
ing the fitting euituds aod maumers of herstation. 
~ Does my lady seeany alveration necessary in tive! 
rooms? ‘Lhey appear to my poor taste well; mig) 
iwultiess.”’ 

And ae Higiva languidly assented the lady and 
the attendant separated till the hour for the expected 
toilet should again call them together in that strauge, 
ill-assorted communion, 

* 7 * * 

Lady Elgiva stood in half-smiling, half-bitter 
eoptemplatiou,ef her own fair form as the attendants 
desisted from their labours, and, seldvia had mirror 
reflected @ raver and more picturesque style of, loveli- 
ness or toile 

Lena bad been. allowed her own, wayward taste. in 
the lady’s cviffura, aud closely yet artfully she had 
wound the rich bands of satin hair within, eachother 
in bewildering, cails, aud suruyunted the whole with 
ay Uriental silver wreath, studded with rabies resemn- 
bling eyes. at intervals in ity cunning deviesa. Then 
the tlowiug, simply made rabe.of blagk Indian gauze, 
worked richly with silver, se: off, the periect nleguuce 
of the light fonm by its very, absence of, ornament, 
Aud to, match the head-dress, a necklace, girdle. and 
biacclets of exceeding richness; completed. the piciu- 
tesque toilet of the Spanish looking, ueiress. 

Mariay, looked at her with involuntary. pride, 

“ Yea,” she said, “ you ave beantifal—and. yotr-and 
ist if. beauty. could have availed, the, dead wenld.nos 

ve so early slept.in their long homes.and the living 
been bound ta carry.vat thedoow. Obild, bet thisbeiny 
offering: on this memorable;day,” she, added, hustily 
Siusping a ruby, cross,om the silver, pecklet, “Nay, 
do uot. refuse. It was worm by youn mother ou the 
day whew she first listened. to, love's, whisperiugs.” 

Before the girl could reply she.bad, geuefrom the 
room, and Lena.and the heiress were alone 

* Lady, you are indved one for man, to. worahip,” 
said the gipsy; admiringly, “Alas, far thdse who 
are scorched by the suubeams instead: of basking, in 
their brightaess |” 

“Say rather I was born to.bea helplese.slave,” re- 
turned Elgiva, impatiently, “ Lens, 1 would gladly 
chauge places, with you this.night, and, heap, your 
Waich raLuer than, listen to, vapid flutteries and grate 
iug mivth, Then that batefud prince, with bis, cold 
aud imperious tyranny, that makes me chafe and 
writhe under its insults, be will be my jailer all the 
night, while; be has no more love for me than for the 
meauest servant in this heusenold, Ou! if I but 
dared to fling back all his deceitful falsehoods.and tell 
hiu. that.ue. is uupasked—even im bis full treachery, 
and Daseacas:” 


’ 

Lena smiledi sadly. Perbapp she knew too well 
that the unprincipled wicketuess of -the foreign suitor 
of her lady was unsuspected by her; but her lips were 
sealed, ouly to be opened by the one eventthat coultt 
emancipate her from her oath. 

Life or death—a life of misery or death of shame— 

be at any cost; but, save in such as 
prospect, the gipsy girl’s voice must ba mute,, 

The lond ringing of the hall bell, the clatter of 
hoofs and flashing of lamps heralded the arrival of 
some of the crowd of guests, and, with a deep-drawn 
sigh and a whispered “ Be watchful” to her singular 
handmaiden, the heiress of Arvheim and Lady of 
Chetwode glided from the room, and in a few mo- 
ments stood proudly and gracefully at her father's 
side within the gorgeous saloons. 

* + * * * 

“Good Heaven, Maurice! did you ever see such a 
magnificently beautiful girl?” asked the young Mae- 
quis of Easton of Maurice Harcourt, brother of the 
young Mabel whose visit at the castle had somewhat 
abruptly terminated after Juan Castro’s accident, till 
this féte had again summoned her with, balf the 
county round to the nelpicings. i 

“ Of course not, my dear fellow ; onty T; wig you 
would make a rather more novel remark, was the 
yawning reply. “I have heard and answeped, that 


query at least nine hundred and ninety-ningy tim, | 


aud you hawe, 1 believe, completed the rawpéll 


ber, which is rather exhausting to @ iepwie? 
Px... 


ten Of whom do you saggose I 
“ Nonsense, man. you iam 
> 2” y Eigi Lord Easton, ia pi 

« Lady Ta, Or, as some , Lady- of f 
im,.of course,” was the reply. y 

“ Stupidly premature and hasty in, 
seid the youny aublemaa, calinly ; “ 
better exouse you singe it is, quite recently thas. 
ewan eyes have been dazzied by this neswetar im. 
firmament,” 


“Comet, I should thi 
treme heat on the subject’ 
dear Easton, the rooms contain, I believe, five huae 
dred or more breathing and. jets and 
beyond human arithmetic. thermometer 
ninety in the shade, [really dare not.go a 
of Lge —premmene Wize. is she and whea. 


she appear 
sta. just what no one: can, tell,”’ r 


- 


out any compauion save a one mao, 
who led her to a seat in the ball room,and, then, 


after saying a few words tv her ia a low voieq, went 
off, 1 imagine, to the card-room, But, come, 
going to makea desperate effort, and intend to attae& 
the fortress by a coup de main, literally as well as 
figuratively——d mean lead her: te the dance that is 
beginning.” 

Mauwice, Haveoart, complied, theugh perbaps: tee 
well accustomed, to his triend’s, rapwires: to. attach 
vory exciting umportanee to the frash goddess he Lad 
discovered, or tue mystery that surraunsded bar, 

But ag they came, uearern to the sufa om wiiicl the 
vaunted beauty wasseated in an attitude off anpasi- 
ness bus remarkable graceiulaess. be acuedly drew 
back for a moment dn, geunine wenden, 

Lhe, face: was, one that is, seldom seca: in the 
saloons of the great, espevially. ia, qun: noskhery, ine 
sular laud. 

Such beauty of feature, such wild, fascinating dark 
almond eyes, such Charming grace of| formas artists 
give to the Ipalian coutadine is their mountaiu homes, 
where the hereditery. charm of. their race ia not fet: 
tered by coaveutional tuw ig op training was-hers. 

She looked. the veny child of nature, yet so rarely 
lovely that no-hand. could hewe.touched wi Ee 
ing the witehery, that she spread, rawnd: her by her 
untutored beauty and grace, 

‘ - dress waa vestly, yet peculiar in ite formaud 
a 

A. rich amber silk, fastened. at: the waist by: an Inr 
dian scarf of great, value; and with no ornament eave 
an Qriental chain of sceuted and delicately carved 
beads, and bracelets seemingly of the, same workman- 
ship, was the whole toilet.af the young stranger, 
And hen rich hair was carsiessip gathered togesher 
by a large ivory comb that giittered in ite: darkness 
with fitial peeps through the rebellious tresses that 
flowed over ber yhoulders nearly to ben Waist. ~ 

‘The peculiarity of the whole: costume: did. bat test 
and prove the extreme beauty of the young stranger; 
and Maurice Harcourt for once cangltithke imiection 
of Lis friead’s enthusiasm. 

“ Wait ove instant,” he said, “L will go and fied 
my sister Mabel, who, L daresay, can, give ts some 
key tothe mystery, aud perhaps introduce asinratver 
more. ugual fashion thuw you are méditasiag.” 

And he hastily disappeared in tie t 

Bat Lord Evston bud icaught the-eyes: of 





the young 





intruder: in the seene, aud: their esartied yet liquid 





marquis, eagerly. “She suddenly was unveiled, ae; : 
it were, in a corner of the conservatories, and with | 


Lam} 


.glanege hadwell nigh @eprived him ofall self-contro) 
or remembfa conventional laws. 

The next moment he was at her side, 

— my boldness, signora ?”’ he said, 

alf deprecatingly; “for I cannot sup- 
this commonplace land. 
you imagine that some one else has informed 
you that Iam Philip, commonly called Marquis of 
Easton? and will you complete your coudescension 
by informing me by what name I may address you to 
ask the favour I have come to entreat ?” 

The girl’s large eyes were fixed on him as he 
spoke with a keen, penetrating look that did not 
altogether speak total innocence of such a meaning 
aa his, 

* I donot. know why my name should be so essen- 
tial for asking this favour,” she said, in soft Southern 
tones ; but mine is a very simple one to tell, and 
i you canaoctihave even heard. I am called 


De Castro., Now, what. is the reqpeat. you 
make?” 
ee a 
There » laa e inthe words, 
albeit the soft. ‘them of/ any harsh- 


accente deprived th 
nesay, bat, ‘idea, that the. unknown 
' notice.aa an honour, or 
, “walls over the,course,” te use hie own 

the remarkable 


“Oan: you 
half archly, 
pose you trace your birth to 

in ; f 


who seemed 


if 


te joie: teak inner Gel 
pac ater Ly « 


} 


like treading on air to carry her along the whirling 
circle. 

In truth the girls gateral) symmetry of limb and 
free woodland life had been a govd preparation 
for the lesson ahe bpd uation’ in: foveign Jands and 
rivalled the conventional skill even of the best 
Kuglish trained dancers, 

hire many: rounds had been traversed every eye 
was fixed ou the exquisite grace of'ber performance 
and romantic beauty of herform._ 

“ By Jove! she must be-a professional—never saw 
any oue off the stage-daucy ike thas," observed ove 
of the guests as he paused id, his qwa performance 
with Mubel Harcousi,, “ Lt, is, nek fair wo bring a 
ballet daucer to. pat every one else to a pose like 
this, is it, Miss Hayecourt?” 

‘Lhe girl did uot reply. Her exes: wero fixed in 
bew ideroent on the stranger. 

A. dim idea. tias sie:liad omes: seen these: brilliant 
eyes; those: giovious features before liaanted her 


ngu 
“ide uch: believe the count or Elgiva either 
would dream of such: #eulecisin,” ‘she replied; “ Bat, 
sea, Lord Haston iogelg-npercho band: ‘What is 
hei aboat.ta do?” 
Vne waltz had concluded at last. 
Amice had fairly crushed doww alf rivals by her 


own, wondrous excellegve, and even Higivaremaiued 
im misty, wander and deatt as to tic identity and 
the adveut of this remarkable stranger: 

Her ticet: impression was-liize Mubul's, that sie had 
seen the dark beanty: before, 

But then she: was faim to: conclade’ tist this 
foreigmer had been: brought there by some of’ the 
numerous guusts, after she herself had teft the post 
of receptiva ;.and, had the prince beea more ‘ 
by ber, she would probabiy have inquired’ of bim 
the possibility of'hisowa aequsintance with the new 
comer, 

Bat.ere she could\deeiiie on hit cours» of action 
the band had strack up @ singular and rittle-huowa 
air, aqd Lerd Huston aad is partuer ouge more came 





en. the scene, . 
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It wasn tarantola—that exquisite Spanish dance. 


that seems so unnataral an exile in any but its ewn 
chime. 

If‘ ary, one’ present‘ had’ believed in’ the 
acithns.' some aspiring débutante, the’ sit aon 
dispeiied’by that ex yer baat ryan nd 

Only whispers o tion came 
faintly, buzzing, odin the dance was. finished. 
Then an irrepressible burst of applause,came, from 
the astonished throng, 

‘* Whoris she—where on earth didahe spring from? 
Whatia lovely. trouvaiile.for the count at; hisdaagh+ 
ter's féte!” was buzzed about:as. Lord: Easton. aud 
te givl a as.if by.magic.from the crowd. 

“ Where) can take.you: after this. triumph?” 
asked the Sear marquis, after they: hed; passed by 
a. side door into. a: quiet: boudoir, , which. entrance, 
strangely enongh, seemed: familiar: to: the stranger, 
“ Would yous quiet; or will you permié¢ your: a 
mirers tor offer. ‘you their: homage 2 Amy) way: the 
evening. is. stam There: with be no: ous: brave 
——— after ‘your perfect, sylphrlite-per- 


jormance,’* 
The girl smiled ce 
“They need not féar;” shevsaid, “ Dany tired? 
lord, and shall ‘at ‘once retire from-the-scene: Thane 
you Tor your. courtesy that ‘has’ helped’ nat soe 
earlier 


She hall oth r hand cedameappel anette 

she reached a. bale 

adiafepaied te make. her exit.. 

0; 10; we cannot part’ thing,’ he: exclaimed, 
Prin. her liunds. “It would: be'too maddening. to 
appear thus, and’ vanish like vision of. At 
least tell me where. you are stayjng—tow I -can..ob- 
tain another interview. It matters not at: what dis- 
tance or with what difficulty. QGnly be mereifal, Jet 
me see youronce 

“ Hush! do notfear. Perhaps when you least expect 
it-we may.meet;,long.ere that-you will 
ble Amice for the risa gifted: heiress,, 3? 

Ere he.was aware: her bend was drawn, haatily, 
from his clasp, and she: vanished.en the-balcouysin 
the comparative darkoess: 

Another: moment and. he» badivushed out: after: her 
in the opem air, where: he  himsdif: was‘a:compara- 
tive stranger. 

The balcony was some ‘ten feet at least from the 


f 
proud, careless‘scorn.. 


¥, ‘od wenlshod. and withoat 
et the girl’ Cwil 
mode of ‘exif. yee: 
The marquis leaned‘over the balustrade and gazed 
on’ the obscurity’ beneath; to which his’ eyes’ were 


gradually ed, withoat being able 
to discern one trace of the fair vision whidtr badso 
eutranced h 

‘Where on ve von can-she be? Isistie a ghost in 
reality ?” he exclaimed, it hopeless bewilderment. 

But only a few notes of’ a Spanish. air: floating in 
the distanee, and a light oman that had some- 
thing of mockery in it, rewarded, his: earnest.effort to 
follow his bright fairy. 

Perplexed, disappointed, ps indignant, he re- 
entered the house, — to encounter the half-unbe- 
lieving, half-sarcastic questions. and aceounts of the 
gronp who ad witnessed his temporary, triumph: 

“ Perhaps shecan vanish closed windows 
or transform herself‘into a flower,” bed ‘Maurice 
Harcourt as. he. perceived his-friend’s. mfiture. 

* Ne: Elgiva, is thig person known te you?” 
asked Prince Charles, in a.low.tone, as with provok- 
ing devotion he led his hostess to the upper room, 

“ Certainly not, "she said, coldly, * Only of latelam 
accustomed tosee thosewhom I neither know nor wish 
to welcome here entertained iw my; father’s castle,” 

“Then she appeared and vanished in the same.sud-~ 
den and mysterioas manner,”*resumed the prince, 
without appearing to notice the insinuation. 

Elgiva bowed coldly, 

“1 never even spoke to her,” she said, “nor can I 
imagine how she can have found-her way to my own 
sitting-room, or from the balcony, especially in that 
remarkable dress.” 

“ Ah, of course then she ig Cinderella, re-enacted,” 
replied thie prince, carelessly, 

But stilY Dikiva, could perceive his brow contracted 
and for some tinis he was lost in deeper thought than 
befitted the gay scene, his abstraction seeming quite 
beyond his own power to control, 


CHAPTE P xXIT. 
Tt seemed to thiose within the wall. 
Aory prophetic of theit full; 
A» undefined andwadden thrill. 
eee an (eect | 
8 sen 1 
Sueh as a sudden pasting, belk 
Tue midniglt chime hdd long passed, and the 
small hours“were sounding’ tliree.« ere tlie revels of 
the castle were over and its inmates hushdd in sleep. 














Even then there were wakefal—ay, and wandering) 
forms in the: vast mansion. 

There was alight female figure, wrapped in asear- 
let, loose > With her dark hair thickly coiled ‘in: 
rick, brai at thie buck of her small head, in readiness; 
fér: the: repose of’ the night; who noiselessly glided | 

igen same gallery which had ‘been the mode af! 

ee epee ra cay em ree pan EN { 
he gil eld a. lamp in. her baud that ever. and . 
Pk: flashed’ thrilliugly on some it of cavalier | 
-scgg ruses” Mere vee t-ascme-na _ that: made. its) 
fair descendant shudder: with: involantary, terror at 
the ghostly-looking, apparition. 

Korit. was Elgiva, the: sweet: heiress of. the loug 
line,, who thus dared the nocturnal walk:when.all as | 
she trust herself were sleeping, 

Poor girl, she had: keps\up bravely throughout the | 
honrpenrebwideh shes ovmning, bad been todiermerves | 

‘spirits: 
With iliness: aud danger hanging overone who had 





se strangely fascinated. her young heart, one: whom | 


she:looked,.on eacshaving: well! nigh sacrificed: himeelf 
iw his leve:for hereelf—with the: suitor she hated 
publicly: exhibited: as herfasher’s favoured gnest— 
yet more, with that remarkable and ominous appari- 
tioniof the: stramye, lovely’ girl whe seme: haunting 
and paioful associations. warned. hes.might bode no 
good to her and hers. in that daring intrusion—no 
wonder that: ae elie passed tlie portraits that had 
arrested Lena Fariua’s: attention she flashed her 
lamp in thei features; albeit so well kuown to her 
for long days ‘and! weeks; and; as she gazed, the con- 
viction strengthened in ber mind ‘that the stranger 
of the ball-room—the idol of the throng—bore a 
strong resembleace to. the dark features: of ber 
preservyer, andy yebimore: to, the wipes girl who _ 
toretold the-first. ti 
her own careless and buoyans, beat... 

What did it signify? aud why did. the. heart, of 
the heiress throb y.as:she averved her. glance 
and hurried ow P? 

Who could tell save the inexorable fate that hangs 
over the children of men ? 

Elgiva’s own: heart: might’ perhaps: have: warned 
her of ewil, but the courayge:oft her rave and the love 
that burned im; her: young: soul:crushed back i such 
— a pg 

And ea; » rapidly, , w @ firm ugh 
trembling. ) AN, the young Lady Elgiva glided between 
those shadowy till she reached tue large onk 
door, which swung behind ber like.a portal between 
the past and-future, and, passing across the broad 
corridor, oppned the ie thor of the wounded man’s cham- 
ber. She-could ‘not’ rest, poor girl, without some cer- 
tainty of Juan's state. 

Sue knew that each hourmight decide the result 
of his flickening,neturm. to ibaith and. consciousness, 
—_ if Lena was; the. wateber, there: would: be little 

fear, of hex visit: being, besrayed: or: misconstrued, 
Yet as she noiselessly! advanced: into: the room and 
approached the sufferer’s bed, as if to claim the com- 
fort und the suppurt.of. Lena's e aud Lena’s 
sympathy, she timidly glawced at the figure that 
was ensconced ia’ # large chair by Juan's bedside, 
Thedamp was'but din om: that distant table, where 
it)was placed be yond the: voodtiol thre imvuled aud 





lightcould scarcely deceive her in the Spectucie that 
mretiher view, 


The female who » with .a kind‘of*han; 


| grees, itr theduxurious chair that stood by. Juun’s bed- 
oa was young aud ‘lovely, and of vo plebeiau stamp, 


‘it was not Lena's sweet, expressive face and 
liquid eyes that, met’ Elgiva’s ustonisued gaze. It 
was One perhaps more strictly, beautifal,, but. of 
haughty and repellant air, that seemed like sowe 
proud and evil. spirit guarding. ite. charge from. the 
approach of hope and rescue ; aud, what seemed even 
more ominous.to the trembling Elgiva, is was the 
same strange intruder who Lad created such sensation 
among the evening’s guests-—the same-dark: eyes and 
peculiar featuresthstiaad attracted ber attention and 
warned her of evil.im the Bluek Woed enithut 
rableiand fatal ride. 

asl eal ried moment she recoiled; half uncertain 

p dim her parpose,. bat the fear for 
of what, was due to her 
own .self respect checked ber retreat. 

. “Ming Ti eek: whit - can. have brougtit- you here, 
young lady?" she said, iu the subdued’ tones witich 
befinted: tite cecasion, “It ig-wstrange;.and, pardon 
me, weaccoustatlé intrusion ja: my father’s castle, 
and to astranger’ sruow,’” 

“Strunger!’ said’ the gitl, who may as well’ be 
culled by’ her’ prvper-wame, Aunice, at the moment 
when slie-was recoguized by the countess. “ ‘That is 
well said; only itis ‘better epplied'to you, prond lady, 
Juan Castto belongs to mw by birth and blvod, by 
tove’and léve’s“ vows. “Leave lim to me, He has 
suffered enough at your hauds, and for your sake,” 











‘* But’ so long’ as he is in my father’s 
‘under my-care, I can onl 





Elgiva’s heart sank with a deadly faintnoss-at the 
assertions of her too beautiful and dangerens rival, 
‘but-the sound’ of J'-an’s words was still in ier ears, 
his looks of‘ pleading, devoted love im hier meme 
and she would not’ degrade him and herself By: 
of his truth. 

“That is nothing to me ; it rests entirely with 
aud*your relative, if he is oue,” she replird, , 
pand 
permit these I myself 
choose-to be near him. ere ia Lena?” ‘sie went 
on, hurriedly, Javking around. “ Dees she'limowyou 
are here:?" Has she. desurted her: post ?” 

“She: cannot live. without: rest, nme,.” said 
the girl; bitterly, “ Sire:tins own: sitting 
room, butI am ete gre a meg. 
only with yewmore anxions: lnve, and) more: oprtain 
right,” she: added, siz nificantly, 

“ Then if/Lena:is fatigued 1 will! @ for: hor 
place to be taken,” said the lady, proudly, “1 do 
not wish. amy: one. to: steal’ in os mag ’ 
‘unasked and ‘unknown. [ will’remain here stihl 
some one is able to take: my I ate Ml she 
‘with gradually increasing indig "aakBOOw an 
the morning comes { wish you to prohali casile, 
aud be assured that’the. patient is,in sureagdfokhltyl 
hands, who will not‘let-him want for care ax temder- 
ness,” 

Amice started up from her chair, and stood with 
— arms and flashing eyes before her nobly born 
riva 

“T leave him to your care‘and tenderness!” she said, 
bitterly, “Proud, arrogant girl, know that t and [ 
alone have the right to. show such. tending,,.tevsit by 
bis side, to wath his» s . ter Canessr hides pate 
— loies tris sl 

ue Lastily and passiouately preasedherlipate his 
forehead, reush, witl ai impermensr foros: thiat 
might, well. have asoused the: languid: patiems from 

“Then who. are, youhis: wife?” asked Kigiva, 
wings giving hee calmuess.and couxage, 
Amice hesitated, 


“ [a beartiaud love.and.vows.[ ansy?'she enka vith 
il-concealed embarrassme ut. 

“ ‘Then lam: bound to watchover and tendPiiu4ill 
he: is: well, enough to choose for: himselé) reeuencd 
Higivay coldly, though her beast was torn: byentivry, 
vorturing: jealousy: whieh: she seorned tor betray 

‘Your assertion cannot be received: wiiild' anon 
tious-ares0Hold‘and daring, Siuce yours, opt his 


* You cannot appearin that garish dress, 2 wild Keun 
you a cloak to hide it; 3 aud. mouey-—if ibjhe-qeedtul 
—w seul your rightfat home,” 
Aisice- laughed scornfaily; 
“Ab; you arejealous! peor; Or Reker a 
are;” she said, “Yes, you—witli.al ae none 


make. people forget the qneen of ‘the Lonser-Weuuane 


| 1, the unkuown.Ainice, Lave done. this, 


to.tara me into the.cold darkuess and bauisheaweven 
frow hiu who ismine-—yes, {romour early peed, any 
very: own,” 

Perhaps the. voice. was raised. in. the: exeited: pas 
sious uf the girl, or else the. auch: of Amiode:lipp 
hau aroused the weak, 


“ Safe, my belo ved thank Heaven,” ones dy dant, 
faltering bat und 
Ainioe 





em hig 
clasped her hands-ag ifthe very nails would 
: the-wiite flesh to hide the imward' ageuy-ef 
her soul, while her eyes flashed vengeance om her 
innocent ‘anad/‘blusbinag rival. 

Bat’ befove: any’ more could ‘be spaken of lege: or-of 

‘have the’ door ‘had ‘again opaned, and the, tall 
ot Mariaw Oliver passed’quietly to the silo of the 
altercation |wre?” she 


youug watchers. 

“What isall this unseemly 
eaid, iueaiow, fitm tore, “Lady Kigiva, tiiddeep 
place for-you: Leuve the patient to me witite your 
maidirests: And’ you, young lady,” she allied; with 
a sneering ‘ylamev at Amice that Elgiva di@tnet,come- 
prehend, “let me conduct you tv aroom till yonarp 
souglit for’by them to whom you Helong, »o 
thought*of ‘such a scene as this when I permitted yan 
to wuteh for a brief space by, your ay pereuumpas 

There was a strange exchange af place, 
would seem, between the young heiress ea 
dueuna, and for afew. moments Kigiva yiwdedte the 
determined will of the woman who, Lud) aursoddaer 
infancy. 
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But in another instant she regained her self-pos- 
session and dignity. 

“This is a sudden, unaccountable tone for you to 
take, Marian, in your lord’s house to his only child. 
But I pardon it for the sake of your old services, ouly 
it must not be persisted in or repeated. It is my 
pleasure that you should remove tiis young person 
at once from the room, and see that she leaves the 
castle ere the morning is far advanced. I shall re- 
main here till you return, and then you can watch till 
Lena is refreshed and able to resume the duties I 
have assigned her.” 

There was a dignity mingled with resolution in 
Elgiva’s tone and look that could admit only of obe- 
dience op, of open and daring rebellion to her will. 

And after a brief hesitation Marian took Amice’s 
hand and almost forcibly led her away. 

“ Foolish child,” she whispered. “I thought you 
had more control over your passions, How can you 
be worthy of your vocation if you are thus un- 
governable? Girl,” she added, warniugly, “ you have 
been early trusted for your father's sake and from his 
pledge. But if you would merit more honour—if 
you would carry out your mission—you will be secret 
and calm, Mark me, there have been those who have 
died from betraying the great cause, and others who 
have languished in captivity till they prayed for 
bee See that neither fate is yours, ere it is too 


(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Nove. Biowine Apparatus.—A novel blowing 
apparatus has been erected at a colonial foundry, 
constructed on a similar principle to the ‘ trompe”’ 
of the Catalan forge. At present it is only used for 
blowing the ordinary blacksmith’s fire, but eventu- 
ally it will, no doubt, be used for the smelting fur- 
nace. It consists of an empty barrel, or quarter- 
cask, stood on end behind the fire, to the centre of 
which a blast-pipe, from 2 in. to 3 in. in diameter, 
is fixed. On the top of the cask is another pipe, the 
same size as the blast-pipe, some 6 ft. in height, 
with a funnel-shaped top. Just above this thereis 
a horizontal water-pipe of the ordinary service size, 
with a nozzle, having an aperture of } in. in diame- 
ter, fixed at right angles—that is, pointing down 
the pipe leading to the barrel, down which there 
rushes with considerable force a tiny jet of water, 
which causes a rush through the blast-pipe far su- 
perior both in power and steadiness, itis said, to any 
that can be obtained from the common blacksmith’s 
bellows. The waste water, which is very limited in 
quantity, escapes through a pipe attached for the 
purpose to the bottom of the barrel. 

Tue Oxyuypric Ligut.—In relation to the 
oxygen light of Tessié du Motay it may be stated 
that M. P. Thomas, acting under instructions from 
the Paris Society of Civil Engineers, has recently 
presented to that body a report upon the process. 
This report simply treats of technical advantages 
and disadvantages, leaving out of sight the econo- 
mical question, which is somewhat to be regretted 
in view of the indistinct statement of the causes 
which have led to its removal from some of the 
streets of Paris where it had been introduced. The 
conclusions arrived at are the following :—(1) The- 
oretically, the combustion of oxygen does not in- 
crease the illuminating power of a given volume of 
gas. (2) Practically, however, it enables a burner to 
consume four times the quantity of gas that can be 
burned in air, without detriment to the utilization of 
the light which may be developed. In particular, it 
utilizes the entire luminous capacity of the gases, 
however rich, and in almost any quantity. Con- 
sequently, it would be disadvantageous to employ it 
for ordinary street-lighting, on account of the 
limited quantity of gas consumed by the burners, 
the only advantage gained being the beauty of the 
light, provided the gas is very rich. Here, unques- 
tionably, would come in the objection of expense 
from the complication of the apparatus. But itis 
very advantageous, and the more so in direct pro- 
portion to the richness of the gases employed—for 
great centres of light (sun-burners, etc.), where 
. large volume of gas is to be consumed without 

Oss. 

Papek Fasrics.—The doorways of the galleries 
near the Indian Court in the International Exhibition 
are hung with paper curtains which have some 
resemblance to chintz. The fabric is the invention 
of Mr. Eugene Pretto, and is something like Japanese 
paper. In its manufacture various animal and 
vegetable substances are used, such, for instance, 
as buffalo skins, the intestines of animals, the fibres 
produced from the various nettles and grasses, 
barks of trees, and from flax, hemp and cotton. 
These substances, mixed together in varying pro- 
portions, are treated much the same as the materials 
tor paper are treated, that is to say, disintegrated 
purified, bleached, rolled, pressed and finally printed 





upon. The fabric produced differs, however, from 
ordinary ee in this, that it is not readily torn, 
is somewhat elastic, and soft euough to full readily 
into graceful folds. The inventor claims for it, 
further, that it will resist the action of the weather 
and sun, and that damp does nothing more than 
ere it more soft Lg rege | to ait gro iw 
‘abric at present principally appli 
window curtains, roller-blinds, teh eaatetna, and 
for the covering of walls, not so much in the way of 
ordinary paper- , but more as chintzes or 
tapestries are used. e patterns are an imitation 
of the brocaded silks of Lyons, chintzes, and 
cretonnes, ‘Lhe inventor, however, has in view the 
production of a material that shall go much farther 
in pes woven fabrics, in the shape of cover- 
ings for chairs, and even as carpets for floors. The 
colours are less liable to fade than in chintzes, as 
they are printed principally in body colours,.and 
will keep clean the longer, as dust is not absor 
but can be brushed off. ‘The prices of the curtains 
vary from 5s. to 30s. od pair, complete ; the ma- 
terial may also be bought in the piece. This 
application of paper is practically new so far as 
this country is concerned, though the Japanese 
have long ago found out that it could be applied to 
such purposes as what we call drapery is used for. 








TRY HIM ONCE MORE. 


His case looks bad, I own, sir, very bad ; 

But let us try and save, not crush the lad: 

He feels his guilt e’en to the heart’s deep core : 
Try him once more! 


Deal with him, sir, this tending erring one, 

As you would have another serve your son. 

Youth is impatient ; ’tis his first offence— 
Send him not hence! 


If you forgive him now, and hide his shame, 
*T will fire his heart, perhaps, to earn a name, 
And show his gratitude, as ne’er before: 

Try him once more! 


He seems a likely lad—his eye is bright, 

His manly limbs are pleasant to the siyht ; 

Let him go on, sir, stillia your employ : 
Pardon the boy ! 

Give him good counsel, in a gentle way, 

Tell him the story of your boyhood’s day; 

Recount your victories and temptations o’er : 
Try him once more! 


A prison cell would never better things, 
For self-respect and hope might then take wings ; 
You say yourself itis his first offence: 

Send him not hence! 


As years pass by, and he becomes a man, 
Guided, it may be, by your own wise plan, 
These words may greet you at iife’s common goal : 
“You have saved a soul.” 
M.A. K. 








HISTORIC LACE. 


HisToric LAcE, that is lace which has belonged 
to any celebrated personage, and to which an exact 
date can be assigned, is of the greatest interest to 
the student, but unfortunately of rare occurrence, 
Perhaps the oldest specimen known, if tradition is 
to be believed, is a part of a priest’s vestment, pre- 
served under glass in the cathedral of Prague, said 
to be the work and the gift of Anne of Bohemi 
queen of Richard II. of England. It is a piece o 
embroidery, into which cutwork is introduced, and 
very like in workmanship coverlets of many centu- 
ries later; but at Prague it has always remained 
carefully treasured as the work of “ Good Queen 
Anne,” as the English were wont to style her. Some 
years since a portion of the vestment was taken off 
and washed, when it fell into holes and was set 
aside in the sacristy. From this washed piece a 
specimen was procured by a traveller, and is now in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

In the Musée des Dentelles, at Le Puy, is preserved 
gold lace which goes back to the Valois Kings of 
France, to Henry II. and his sons, and in the Musée 
de Cluny, at Paris, are the wire-mounted ruffs of 
Queen Marie de Medicis, of flimsy, ill-made geome- 
tric lace, which, if they are to be taken.as a speci- 
men of the art of that period, are little to boast of. 
The blood-stained shirt of her consort, Henry IV., 
worn when he fell by the knife of the assassin Ra- 
vaillac, has passed into the collection of Madame 
Tussaud. It was among some property once be- 
longing to Cardinal Mazarin, and Charles X. ia said 
to have offered two hundred guineas for the relic. 
It is ornamented with cutwork round the collar and 
breast, probably similar to one which appears in the 
accounts of his first wife, Margaret, Queen of Na- 
varre, “four breadths of point couppé to make a 
trimming for the shirt of my love the king, at 18 
livres each.” 





Christening suits are handed down in many old 
families to which a precise date may be affixed, and 
we are told thata mantle trimmed with cutwork, 
said to have been used, in 1501 to cover “ the infant 
Anne Boleyn”’ on the occasion of her being chris- 
tened, has been preserved for many generations in 
a Welsh family, lineal descendants of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, father of the ill-fated queen, 

A vestment enriched with cntwork worn by Mary, 
Queen of Scots, at her execution, is carefully kept 
as an heirloom at Buckland, Berks, seat of Sir Wil- 
liam Throckmorton, where it is shown to all visitors 
to the castle. The lace round the neck and sleeves 
is described to be a “‘sort of point or needle-made 
lace, besides which there is an m down the 
front, and on thé shoulders a kind of drawn-work 
"Ths loe-dged sokiged ach wes tay Caen’ Die) ohn 

e worn by Queen Mary at her 
execution, w! we see represented in her portrait, 
is described by a contemporary as “a dressing of 
lawn edged with bone lace.” It was long kept as 
an heirloom by the exiled Stuarts, until Cardinal 
York bequeathed it to their faithful adherent, Sir 
John Cox Hippesley. On one occasion, when exhi- 
biting the wal at nm, Sir John morgeeenly 
threw it over the head of the Queen of Bavaria. 
Her majesty shuddered at the omen and ipi- 
tately withdrew from the apartment, evidently much 
alarmed at the incident, and could not be persuaded 
to rejoin the party, 

In the house at Stratford-upon-Avon where Anne 
Hathaway, Shakespeare’s wife, was born, is to be 
seen, preserved in an oaken chest, according to the 
ancient fashion of the country, a pillow-case and a 
large sheet made of homespun linen. Down the 
middle of the sheet is an ornamental openwork or 
cutwork insertion, about an inch and a half deep, 
and the piliow-casé is similarly decorated. ‘They 
are marked ‘‘F’. H.,” and have always been used on 
special occasions by the Hathaway family, 

This insertion, or “ seaming lace,” as it was called, 
appears about that period to have been universally 
used for uniting the breadths of linen instead of 
sewing a seam, a custom which still lingers on in 
many parts of Europe. ‘The wardrobe accounts of 
King James I. and his son, Prince Charles, abound 
in the employment of ‘* seaming’’ lace employed for 
sheets, shirts, and other articles of linen. 

The shirts worn by King Charles I. on the day of 
his execution, for the: weather was cold and he wore 
two, one over the other, are, we understand, richly 
seamed and trimmed with lace. One is in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Ashburnham, the other of — 
Herbert, Esq. Some years since one of these two 
shirts was exhibited in the Loan Collection at South 
Kensington. There is also much good lace on the 
wax-work effigies in Westminster Abbey. King 
William wears a rich lace cravat and ruffles, and his 
consort, Queen Mary, has a lace tucker and double 
ruffled sleeves of the finest raised Venetian point. 
King Charles wears the same description of lace as 
Queen . The Duchess of Buckingham, daughter 
of James II., has also fine raised lace; but the 
figures having been so often redressed it is difficult 
to assign any historic proof of the lace having be- 
— to the individuals on whose effigies it is 
placed. 


Tue King of Hanover has declared that he would 
not purchase the restitution of his estates at the cost 
of a renunciation of the crown. 

A DousLe Mgantne.—An hotel oe, sage informs 
the public that “ English, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish are spoken here.” If any one finds the language 
supply even shorter than at other hotels the proprie- 
tor explains that English, German, Italian and Span- 
ish are spoken by the travellers who come to the 
hotel. 

JEWELLERY.—A superb and valuable necklace and 
bracelet, completed by Messrs. Gass, of Regent Street, 
for his Highness the Khedive of Egypt, enriched with 
125 fine brilliants, and containing nine ancient gold 
coins, of great rarity, of Arsinoe, Queen of Egypt, 
wife of Ptolemy II, who reigned about three cen- 
turies before the Christian era, has been recently 
added on loan to the jewellery galleries of the Exhi- 
bition. On the reverse of each coin there is a double 
cornucopia. 

A Burrerriy Invasion.—Florence was invaded 
a few days ago by a prodigious quantity of butter- 
flies, All the distance of the Lung’arno between the 
Piazza Manin and the Barriera, and in all the adja- 
cent streets, the passage was almost obstructed by an 
extraordinary quantity of these insects that had 
swarmed in such thick clouds round the gaslights 
that the streets were comparatively dark. Fires were 
immediately lit by order of the municipality, and by 
the citizens themselves, upon which the butterflies 
burnt their wings. Half an hour afterwards one 
walked upon a layer formed by the bodies of the 
butterflies an inch thick, They were of a whitish 
colour, and some of the streets appeared asif covered 
with snow, 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine,” 
“The Three Passions,” §c., &c. 
— —— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Fair as the first that fell of womankind, 

When on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling, 

Whose image then was stamped upon her mind— 

But once iled—and evermore beguiling ; 

Dazzling as that, oh! too transcendent vision, 

To Sorrow's phantom-peopled slumber given, 
‘When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian, 
And paints the lost on Earth revived in Heaven ; 

Soft as the memory of buried love. Byron. 

Arruur Everton drank in every word uttered 
Sy Carmen, not believing it agen that so lovely 
and innocent a being could guilty of anything 
bearing the slightest resemblance to a falsehood. 

‘*T have lived here for some little time,” continued 
Carmen, “ with my only relative—a brother, who has 
‘property in this town, and has always evinced a pre- 
ference for living in France rather than. England. 
My name is Carmen Curuthers, and we are well con- 
ected,” 

“Carmen,” repeated Arthur to himself, I love 
‘Carmen already.” 

“Though I have bad many admirers, and even 
suitors for my hand, being an heiress as well as hav- 
iug some personal attractions, I have always resolved 
to marry an Englishman, and when my heart is no 
longer in my keeping it will be in possession of a 
countryman of my own. I have seen you,” she 
added, lowering her voice, and blushing with ten- 
der emotion—“ you are English—you are a gentle- 

She did not Blush suc- 
‘ceeded blush, and she cleverly left him to imagine 
what was passing in her mind. 

Arthur did what most young men in his position 
would have done; he sank on one knee before her, 
and, seizing her unresisting hand, so small, so white, 
80 delicate, cried : 

“You have loved me. Oh, Miss Caruthers!—oh, 
Carmen! if I may be allowed the liberty of calling 
you by your Christian name, let me hear the confes- 
sion from your own lips. Tell me that I am not 
wrong in supposing that you were going to say so.” 

Ina tone little above a whisper she replied, lower- 
éng her long eyelashes in bashful confusion : 

“*T have loved you!” 

A momentary silence followed this avowal. 

Mer hand trembled under Arthut’s earnest pressure, 
aud she waited for him 'to speak, but it’ was ‘in vain 
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[LOVE’s PRISONER. ] 


that he tried to find words to express his joy. His 
heart was full, thouzh his lips remained silent. 

At last, when Carmen felt she was again mistress 
of herself, she continued : 

“In EnglandI might perhaps have thrown my- 
self in your way and contrived a meeting without 
subjecting myself to this compromising interview, 
but my brother, since our arrival in this town, has 
guarded me with a vigilance I bave found it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to escape. I have done wrong 
in bringing you hither, but I was determined to see 
you. Pardon my fault, for it was committed for 

our sake, and let me hear that I have not suffered a 
oss of respect in your eyes,” 

*“ Not in the least,” he hastened toanswer. ‘I 
can only repeat that I find it difficult even now to 
believe that you loveme.” 

“ Ah! if you could read my heart,” she murmured. 

“I will believe it, though you may be trifling with 
me and the awakening from my dream may cost me 
my life.” . 

“You are right,” she said, “If I did not love 
you should I allow you to remain at my feet? and 
now, Arthur, do you love me?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“Will you continue to love me always? Monare 
such flirts that it is not easy to place confidence in 
them,” exclaimed Carmen. 

“For ever and ever—even beyond the grave,” he 
answered, passionately. 

“ How many girls have heard the same confession 
from your lips before 2?” 

The young man blushed a little as he remem- 
bered former passages in his life, but he replied, 


os * 

“None. I never knew what love was until I saw 
you,and I swear on my honour to love you devotedly 
all my life.” 

The gipsy girl’s heart bounded on hearing this 
declaration from the handsome, accomplished, and 
only son of Lord Kimbolton. 

“T cannot doubt you,” she said, ‘and Iam very 
happy. Now I do not regret my boldness in sending 
for you, Your heart beats for me alone. I feel it, I 
kuow it, and I am satisfied, though I must ask you one 
more question. Have you never felt the smallest 
spark of affection for the beautiful Mercedes ?” 

Arthur Everton started. 

ie You know of my visits to Marshal Chabot’s?” he 
said. 

“T know all about you,” Carmen answered, “ more, 
much more than you may suppose.” 

“ Your question is easily answered,” he returned, 
“ Mercedes made no impression upon me, aud if she 








had it would have paled effectually after seeing yuu, 
as the stars do before the splendour of the rising 
sun.” 

“Thank you for the assurance,” said Carmen, “I 
admit that I was foolish enough to be jealous of 
Mercedes—that is over, my doubts are set at rest. 
Igive you my heart freely. It is a treasure which 

ou must prize highly, for you receive my first love. 
am a fatalist. When I saw you I excluimed, ‘I am 
his fate.’ Do you accept your fate, Arthur ?” 

“Willingly,” replied Arthur, who was about to 
pour out his soul in a rhapsody of burning words. 

He had not time. 

The interview was suddenly interrupted by the 
appeneenes of the servant, who seemed greatly agi- 
tated. 

“Fly!” she exclaimed to Arthur Everton. “ You 
have not a moment to lose! My master’s suspicions 
are aroused! If you delay all will be lost!” 

Carmen appeared to be terrified at this news, 

“Go, Arthur,” she said ; “we will meet again. Go, 
and remember we love one another, and are betrothod 
in the sight of Heaven.” 

Pressing her hand to his lips, he hastened away, 
being led by his conductress through devious pas- 
sages into the garden. 

There they stopped. 

“T will let you out by this gate,” said the attend- 
ant, “and you will have little difficulty in retraciug 
your steps to your lodgings. Soon you will see me 
again,” 

er Is this brother such an ogre that you are all 
afraid of him?” asked Arthur. 

“Yes, Ifhe found a man in the house at this 
time of night, and with his sister, I believe he would 
kill both, whatever the consequences might be.” 

“TI hope Miss Carmen is in no danger?” said 
Arthur, 

“Thanks to my timely intervention she is not, 
though she may be if you continue here talking,” 
answered the woman, 

“You are right,” said Arthur. “I will go; but. I en- 
treat you to come quickly to me, My heartison fire, 
and I shall know little peace till 1 see my divinity 
again.” 

The attendant smiled and gently pushed him out 
beyond the garden door. 

It closed behind him, and he walked slowly towards 
the quay, delirious with delight at the happy adveu- 
ture of which he was the hero. 

No sooner had Arthur been, hurried away by the 
servant than Izard entered the boudoir and sat dowm 
by his sister’s side. 

Carmen burst into a loud laugh, 
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“Did I doit well?” she asked. 

“ My dear child, you are a splendid actress. You 
have mistaken your vocation. You should have gone 
upon the stage,” replied Izard, with an approving 
smile. 

“I could play the part of a queen with. some suc- 
cess,” answered Carmen. “ But, after all, what are 
the triumphs of the stageto the realities of life? ‘The 
world is my stage,” 

‘ Ancient Pistol says in the play, ‘ the world is my 
oyster, and I with sword will opem ik’ Bravo! we 
are going on the right tack now, aad Bean see that 
we shall be people of quality and distinetion 
soon.” 

“You think that my poor boy haw lost lis heart ?” 
said Carmen. 

“Decidedly, His head is turned.” 

“If he should find me out!” exclaimed Carmen, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Once married that will matter little, Mrs. Ever- 
ton, some day to be Lady Kimbolton, allow me to 
congratulate you,” replied lgand, with mock politeness. 

“What is to be doue now?” she inquired. 

“* Wait patiently,” said Izamd. “I am a bit of an 
angler. When I hook a big fish I do not try to land 
him at once; I play with him, and when he is ex- 
hausted he falls-easily into the landing-uet. Ever- 
ton’s love williimerease by delay. He already thinks 
himself the mest fprtunate of men.” 

“Is he noteo im reality ?” asked Carmen, survey- 
ing her woudrous @harms in a glass. 

“* That ia-a-matter of opinion.” 

“Well, I wilh wait a few days.” 
“Aud yew will act wisely. Only one thing dis- 


D ie me, and thafis the thought of that vengeful 


If hedigeevered us he would spoil all.” 
“Ho wilkmever findus. I laugh at we ignorant 
fellow—balé savage, half beast,” said Carmen, seorn- 


fall 
"Twin Boal veplied Izard, with a prolonged 


After some farther conversation they retired to 
rest, fully satisfied with the success of their plan so 
far. 


Three days glided away, during which Arthur 
Everton heard nothing of his divinity. He was mad 
with love and frantic at thedelay. ‘The name of Car- 
men was ever on his lips. 

Little did he suspect that she was the poor danc- 
ing girl whose part he had taken inthe gambling 
saloon. 

At last he received a note which said simply : 

“‘Po-night, at twelve, outside your house.’ 

He was conducted as before to the house. His eyes 
were bandaged, and he was introduced into the same 
enchanting reom, where he found Carmen more se- 
ductive than before. 

“Oh, how I have suffered since we parted,” he 
murmured as he knelt before her. 

Ske raised hin gently and placed him by her siile, 
saying: 

* Do you think I have not suffered too ?” 

“When will yeu introduce me to your brother?” 
asked Arthur. “1 must ask his consent to eur gnion 
at once.” 

“I fear hewill not give it,” replied Carmen. “ He 
says I am too young to marry, and he often talks 
about a Russian dake of great wealth who paitl me 
some attention when we went to Baden last year.” 

“TI will kill this duke,” said Arthar, mad with 
jealousy. 

Suddenly a harsh.and angry voice was, heard out- 
side exclaiming: 

“Some man has entered mry house; he shall not 
go out alive! Guard all the doors! Ifhe attempts 
to escape, shoot him! We must pretect ourselves 
agaiust burglars!" 

“Ieismy brother!” cried Carmen, who seemed in- 
clined to faint with fear. ‘“‘He knows all, Weare 
betrayed—we are lost!” 

**No,” replied Arthur; “he will ligten to reason 
when he knows who I am.” 

“Ah, you do not know my brother. The Carn- 
thers’ blood is not easily cooled. He acts first and 
reflects afterwards.” 

As if overcome with terror Carmen fell back in his 
arms, and Artiiur was placed in an embarrassing 
position when the door opened violently aud Izard 
burst into the room, holding a pistol in his band. 

At the sight of Carmen swooning in a strauger’s 
arms @ sinister smile spread itself over Izard’s face, 
and his eyes rolled with a significant ferocity. 

**Is it possible that a lady who is the descendgat 
ef ove of the: oldest families im England shonld-act 
thus?” he exclaimed. “To what a depth of degra- 
dation am I dragged down! I believed her pure as 
an angel, and chaste as a Madouna, and f fins her 
in the middle of the night im the arms ofa lover.” 

Sir,” replied Arthur, “ you insult in a cowardly 
meuner the virtue of a lady who dves not, deserve 
your taunts.” 
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“ Who are you, sir?” cried Izard, wit! increasing 
anger; “and by what right do you introduce your- 
self into my house at this hour?” 

“T came to see my affianced wife.” 

A cold sneer overspread Izard’s mouth as he 
replied : 

“Carmen will doubtless give me some explanation 
ef this singular assertion,” 

Carmen roused herself and said: 

“It is the truth, brother; we have given our hearts 
to one another in the sight of Heaven.” 

“ That is very well in a romance; but you are not 
married. Think of the scandal of such a scene as 
this.” 

“Tam willing to marry your sister on the spot if 
you can find a priest to solemnize the marriage ser- 
vice,” exclaimed Arthur. 

“Do you know who I am?” cried Izard. “My 
name is Caruthers. Our family came in with the 
Conqueror, and you dare to aspire to a union with 
our house. Who are you?” 

“The only son of Lord Kimbolton, an English 
peer, and an officer in the navy.” 

“Perhaps I have beem hasty,” replied Izard, 
lowering his haughty aud indignant tore; “ but your 
presence here seemed to me to be an outrage. How- 
ever, you have deeply compromised my sister, You 
seem to love one another, and, for the honour of the 
family, 1 must cousent to this marriage. You must 
leave this house either dead or married.” 

“ You consent?” exclaimed Arthur Everton, joy- 
fully. 

“I do, because there is no help for it. You must 
be good enough to obey my orders,” 

“ Willingly.” 

“Carmen, retire at once to your clamber,” conti- 
noed: Izurd, 

affectionately at. her lover, Carmen, who 
the greatest terror in the presence of her 


ae witheus a 

} ™ Fou, sir,” Taard,.“ will be pleased to con- 
sider yourself a prisoner in this apartment until 
to-morrow.” 

“ And then?” queried Arthur. 

“ Then I shall go to the Protestant church, obtain 
the services of the minister, and arrange for your 
marriage with Mise Garmea Caruthers before the 
British consul at the Consulate.” 

“T have nothing to say agzinst that arrangement, 
and beg to thank yon very sincerely fur your kind- 
ness,” replied Arthur. 

“You have nething to thank me for,” exclaimed 
Izard, brasquely. “I do uot give you my sister's 
liand; I let you take it, that is all, to save my 
honour. I bave made a choice between your death 
and your marriage, deciding in favour of the 
latter, because it. seemed to me the less perilous 
course.” 

“ My obligation,” said Arthur, “is notin the least 
decreased.” 

“Never mind; itis arranged. You love one an- 
other. My sister’s happiness is secured, Youare a 
gentleman, and her honour is safe in your hands; 
but IT cannot evade my responsibility. To-uight you 
are a prisover ; to-morrow I will shake you by the 
hand aud look upon you as a brotlier,” 

Izard retreated with a cold bow and a formal good- 
night. 

‘Lhe door was locked, and Arthur, throwing him- 
self upon, the sofa so lately occupied by the object of 
his adoration, gave himself up to the most delightful 
reveries. ~ 

That he was @ dupe he did not imagine; and he 
was far from suspecting that he was about to become 
a victim, 

The next day he awoke from a brief slumber by the 
arrival of a substantial breakfast brought up ona 
tray by the duenna. 

‘wo hours afterwards he was summoned to ao- 
company Izard to the house of the British cousul. 

There he waited a few minutes for the arrival of 
Carmen ; and wien she canie the Protestant minister 
read the marriage service, 

Carmen and the Honourable Arthur Everton left 
the Cousulate-man and wife, 

The gipsy girl had married the only son of the 
proud and haughty Lord Kimbolton, 

Her ambition was gi atified. 

They returned tothe house Izard had taken, and it 
is not too much to say that the bride and bridegroom 
were both happy. 

As for Arthur Everton, he was transported with 
joy, and’cousitlered himself the luckiest man in. the 
wo 

Izard, itn his assamed character of Mr. Caruthers, 
exclaimed: 

“ Bless you, my children!” and performed a fa- 
vourite operation with him, that of wiping away.an 
imaginary tear, 

So the farce was played out. 

But tive tragedy was to fullow. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Alas! the world is full of peril ; 
The path that runs through the fairest meacs, 
On the sunniest side of the valley, 

Into a region bieak and sterile! 
Alike in the high-born and the lowly, 


The will is feeble and ion strong. 
We cannot sever rigthteess wrong ! 
T ‘Golden Legend. 

A sHort time after the ic marriage we have 
just described the good “Marigold,” Captain 
Griffiths, from Bristoljput into the port of Marseilles. 

The captain to Marshal Chabot, and 
at once proceeded thie house to deliver them. 

Marshall had considerably in health, and 
had raised money te tide over his difficulties, which 
were not of so disastrous ee as/he had) thought. 

Captain Griffitheieusd the great.ship-owser in his 
counting baal butithe latter at omeetook kim home, 
and, ordering: onan ilies to upon the 
table, prepared to talle to ia-the dtawing-room. 

“Sit down, Geriffiahs,” said’ Marshall, knew 
the captaia ofthe “Marigold” well. “Make yourself 
perfectly at home, E have-received letters qnite re- 
cently from my old friend Aug lesey, andi Lam. glad to 
say my health hasiiimproved.” 

“ Heaven be thamked for that, sir,” anaseered Grif- 
fiths, helping hi to'some wine. “I have brought 
with me several’ apecie, amousting in valuo 
to one million & 

** Ah!” cried “ Anctapey is a boble fellow, 
hbut E have done-apmuch for him ‘Take.tlie boxes 
to my bank and pay them in regularly t@ my ac- 
count,” 

“Te shall be done, sir. Mr. Anglesey was much 
alarmed to iear of your illaess, which he imagined 


baer byover anxiety. ‘Of courev he talks. 
; y me.” 


me. 
“And very praper! a 
oi ange y ak oy you to retura in the ‘ Mari- 
* gud stay awitile in Bristol. The change, he 


inks, will do-yougoed,” continued the captuin, 
7 impoxsibje at present, 1 must at- 
y rs, aad I am really not,well enough 
to travel,” replied Marstiall: 

“ At least you will allow Miss Mereedieg to accom- 
pany me to England ?” : 

‘That is precisely my intention. 
often talk of my, danghter ?” 

“Often, sir, Itis'no secret that he wishes Mr.. 
Ralph to marry her.” 

“I wish for nothing better,” replied Marshall. 
‘* What sort of a young maa is Ralph turning out?” 

“ He is the handsomest and the best fellow in Bris- 
tol or out of it,” answered Captain Griffiths. “ He is as 
much at home on board a ship as‘he is ina couuting- 
house.” 

“ Lexpected as mach when, I advised Anglesey to 
adopt him. And how is our poor Marigold? Does 
she regard him asa son ?” 

“ Oothecontrary, Mrs. Anglesey entertains a pro- 
found aversion for him,” said Griffiths. 

* Is her head any better?” inquired, Marshall, 

“Scarcely. She wanders abuyttheneighbourhood. 
and is very, much attached to all. the. gipsies who 
come into the Clifton, Waeds,” 

“Ah! IT perceive, Sheimagines that she will flod 
her lost daughter among, the, gipsies,” exclaimed 
Marahall. 

“ Quite se, sir;,and the doctors. still say that if sho 
were to be. satisiied that her daughter waa) restored 
to her she would recover her reason.” 

“Indeed. After all these years ?” 

“Yes,” said, Griffiths, “and for this reason,. She 
is not actually mad, but simply a wonemaaniac,, or 
mad upon one point. Remove, the cause of, this mo- 
nomaniaaud the disease ceases to exist.” 

Marshal Chabot »hook hig, head, gravely. 

“ When Lord Kimbolton caused that. child, to, be 
stolen, to revenge. himself, upon, Anglesey,” he ex- 
claimed, “he, took his measures go weil that there is 
little chance of the girl being found, even, if she is 


ving,” 

‘+] fear that such is the case, sir,” answered Griffiths. 
“ Mr. Anglesey loves his. wife as wuch. as. ever; and 
though the hair of both of them is now tinged with 
gray, he would give all hig fortune to see his-darling 
Marigold ia ber proper seuses, again.” ' 

“Lam sure he Joves.her, You do, not know their 
sad. bistoryso well as.I,, Well, it.is a.peculiar world, 
full of changes and surprises. When do you re- 
turn?” 

“In three days, sir.” 

“ By that time Mercedes.shall be mmady toaecompany 
you ; and toil Anglesey thatitis my fondest wialithat 
she shvuld.marry his,adypted son Ralph, I,am sorry 
{ cannot go with you. Perhaps. stall! beable to do 
so the mext time you have occasion to visit) the port 
of Marseilles, In the meantime assure my,old friend 
of my continged friendshipand my deep gratitude for 
his prompt, kindness in my; time. uf. trauble., Leave 
wenow. 1 will read my letters.” 


Does Anglesey 
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The captain withdrew. ‘ 

Marshail’scredit wassaved by the princely sum lent 
him by Anglesey, and the distressing symptoms’ he 
had Jately exhibited began’ to’ disappear as: if by 


Imaicouple of hours’ time: Mercedes entered his 
study to ask him if he would soon be ready for din- 
ner, aud she was pidased to see a niarked alteration in 
him for the better. 

“ Mercedes,” he exclaimed, “I have good news for 
you. The ‘Marizold’is in port. In turee days she, 
will leave for Bristol:and you will sail in her.” 

‘““Aind you, papa ?” said) Mercedes.. 

“T cannot go at present; my affairs are a little 
disordered and require all my attention, I think. 1 
may promise to follow youshortly.” 

Mercedes looked disappoiuted: 

“ Remember, child, that you wilh beamongst kind 
friends,”’ continued Marshal!. “ Anglesey will treat 


youasif you were hisown daughter, and I may tell |. 


you a secret.” 

“ What is that, papa 2” 

“I haveipromised: your hand to Ralph, of whom 
you have heard me speak so oftem as Anglesey's 
adopted son. The. finest: young mam in Bristol, they 
tell me he is/? 

“Suppose I do not like:him,”’ said Mereedes,pout- 
ing hen lip. 

“If so, it will be a misfortune, for you: will deal 
both my friend and myself a heavy blew,. But you 
will like Lim. You must like bam, if all accounts be 
true. However, in a few days you will have-an op- 
portunity of judging. Get ready'for your voyage, 
and think over ail the good fortune in:store for you.” 

Mercedes: was: pleased: at. the idea: of: visitiug 
England and seving those friends: of whom: she hau 
often heard her father: speak, though: she: did not 
so warnily entertain the prospect of: being disposed 
of in marriage to Ralph until she had! seen ‘Lim. 

For three days she. was busily oecupied in. pre- 
paring, ber wardrobe and packing up @ variety of 
articles without whicha young lady does not! now- 
a-days consider herself in a position) to:traveli 

Izard had seeu the “ Marigold)” in:the! dock, and 
heard that she was, te leave for Hngland shorily. 


He wae particularly anxious to: get away from | 
Marsgilles, becwuse be was in a state.af deadly terror | 


owing to his fear of Quirino. 

To remain, in, Marseilles; after his| sister’ was 
married to Arthur Everton was in the first: place’ to 
spend money, unnecessarily, aud secondly to run a 
risk, 

Therefore he urgeti upon them the: advisability of 
going to England. 

Carmen was.of his opinion, 

She wanteu to be introduced to ber lusband’s 
friends, and te take her place in society as a lady: of 
rank. 

Every. object she had in view in: Marseilles had 
been. achieved, therefore, she cordially: secunded 
Izard in his proposal to go to Bristol om board) the 
“ Marigold,” wiieh would: be cheaper aud more 
pleasaut than a journey by, rail. 

Izard had spent a good deal,of money,. and. he 
suggested that.Arthur Hverton should go to Marshal 
Chavot.and ask him for a passage) for himselt aud 
frieuds, He haa privately ascertained that the vessel 
belonged to Mursuall’a intimate friend Auglesey, and 
besides the saviug of money he had another reason. 

Quirino would. be: sure: to, wateh the. railway 
Station for. their; departure, while; he, would not think 
of louking after the shipping. 

In. so siight a watter Carmen. yielded to Izard, and 
Arthur Everton did not think of interfering with 
either of ukem. 

The number of passengers carried by. the ‘ Marir 
gold.”? was limited:to. balf,a.dozen, 


Izard went to Captain Guiffiths aad engaged. berths |. 


for tree, not kuowing that Mencedes.waso be their 
fellow-passenger. 

li Carmen had been.aware of. this fact.she. would 
have refused to sail.in the.same ship; with, Mercedes, 
of whom.she was unaccountably. jealous, 

The “ Mariguld.” was. to, sail, at. twelve. o'elock 
precisely, and szard began. to think, when the mern+ 
lng of the day, of departure dawned that he Lad.ouw 
Witted the dreaded Quirino. 

The latter, however, worked. like... mole in the 
dark, aud was not so blind as.the gipsy imagined, 

It was arrauged that lzard. and Arthar iverton 
shoulu go down to the. quay, with: the luggage. Ladi 
au hour before Carmen, who, was, to. ivilow in a 
Separate carriage. 

lgard aud wis. brother-in-law.got into.the hired fly, 
aud were driven rapidly away. 

“ The lorse vas run away, said Arthur, 

“No, no,” replied Izard,.“ told. the driver. to. go 
peehin, fot be te merely obeying, my, orders,, No 


“No one can see.us if: we go atithia pace, and.in.a 





quarter of an hour I shall have no farther fear of 
Quirino. ” 

Nevertheless the horse redoubled his speed, clouds 
of dust arose on all sides, and tue hoarse cries of 
people denoted that the animal had taken the bit be- 
tween his teeth: and was unmanageable. 

izard did not realize the truth for some time, and 
it was uot until he saw that the driver had left the 
‘town behind and: got into the open country that he 
became ‘alarmed, 

* ‘Pie scoundrel |” he said. 
run away with him,” 

“'L vold:you so,” replied Arthur, “ But you would 
not believe mes Never mind, tie beast will be ex- 
bausted soonand then we can turn back.” 

* ‘Lhe time, think of the time lost,” cried Izard, in 
an agony of apprehension. “If we are late the 
‘Marigotd’ will sail: without us, she must go at the 
time appointed.” 

“ Nu waster,” said Arthur; “we must go by rail, I 
don’t suppose my dear Carmen will sail without me. 
That would. make me inconsolavle: Lf we do not 
come they will put her on shore; solet us make the 
best of the situation,” 

Izurd:- groaned in anguish of spirit: 

“ Quirino: wilt: find:us, My presentiments never 
deceived me, and: I fear there is more tian mere 
chance in this seeming accident,’’ he muttered, 

ln vain: iaard urged the driver to stop his horse. 

The man declared he was unable to do so, aad, 
overwhelmed. with: execratious, he eutered a road 
leadiug,into: a: sombre-looking wood, whicl: wasa 
place uf bad repute and: infested with footpads and 
evil characters. 

‘They ‘ied nos. . far before.a man: placed 
himselé suddeuly in:the centreof the road, 

lizard became deadly pale. 

** We: ane lost!” cried Izard, who exhibited the 
most abject terror, 

“ Why so ?” demanded: Arthur, who did not see 
any cause for fear, 

*Itiahe. ItiisQuirino.” 

Arthur Everton. heard, this: name pronounced for 
the tirat time,.and it, did. not: convey: any particular 
meauing tu him, 

‘Delt me,” he:said, “ who this Quiriuois, and why 
we suould be ia dauger through. meeting him.” 

lizard had nes timeto answer, for the driver pulled 
up his horse with d.fficulty, and stopped the carriage 
cluse te the young fisherman, who bad emerged from 
the wood like a epirit.of oldea time. 

It¢'was evidens to Izard’s mind that the running 
away of the: Lorses: was @ prearranged affair, and that 
the driver was.in the pay of Quiriuo, who had been 
successfully watching the adventurers while they 
tuought they, hud escaped his nuties. 

Quirine’s face evinced an expressioniof. indomitable 
hatred which was almost demouniacal in its ferocious 
intensity. 

Axtuar Everton saw the driver descend from: his 
box and staud by the horses’ heads,, while: Quirino 

hed the carriage, 

Is therfellowimad, or have we. fallen into the 
hands of,avobber?” said Arthur, who was very angry. 

* Get out,” wes: the; enly aaswer Quiriuo: coude- 
scended to make, 

‘Lhe. Honourable Arthur Everton’s: patrician. pride 
revolted at, being spokea to in this way. 

* To. whom are you talking, my good fellow?” he 
cried, in French, which. was the lauguage employed 
by the youug fisuermaa. : 

“Do you,” was,the reply, ‘and your companion.” 

“Who ere, you?” queried, Arthur, 

‘* Ask the,men,by, your. side, He will, tell. you 1 
am Quirino.” 

“bes mysterious nameagein,” said Arthur. “ Well, 
whoever you are, what do you want?” 

“* Amongst, other things, 1 went.to kill, you,” re- 
plied Quirino, savagely. 

Acthur, sprang, lightly: from. the carriage and . said, 
laughingly : 

* Certainly, you have most-amiable intentions, and 
I, ought to be,ebliged, to you. for the fraukuess with 
which you express them. Asil baveaot the pleasure 
of your acquaiutance will you kindly inform ume why 
you, wish to: kill, me, aad, expan in. whet way my 
death would be either agreeable on useful. to 
yous” Jute pote 

Lustead of replying Quirino sprang upon the step 
of the carriage, aud, seizing Izard by the: throat, 
dragged him.duwa. inta-the dust, where.he left bim 
on his knves, half dead. with, apprehensivn.. 

. “ Ask thisunan,” he said; “he willtell you.” 

Then, ti g.% purse ing some guld pieces 
tothe driverof the cagniage, he exclaimed; 

“ We don’t want you any longer—you.can.go.” 

‘Phe. driver. poeketed, the purse aud thanked the 
douor, in wuose pay he clearly was, 

Whippiug up bis horee; he: drove. away, but halted 
about tity yards off, wuere be wae hidden {rom view 
by a tura iu the road, aod, drawiug Lis. vellicle upos 


“ He has let the horse 





one side; he allowed his horse to crop the grass 
under the trees, while he crept cautiously up to the 
three people he liad left, to hear what they said and 
watch them. 

Arthur Everton bad turned to Izard and said, in 
&@ puzzled tone: 

“My dear brother-in-law, Mr. Quirino has referred 
me: to you for the: cause of the hatred which he says 
he entertains towards mo: ‘I'his appears strange, bat, 
if you'ean, I beg that you will gratify my curiosity.” 

zard) was too much alarmed to beable to utter a 
word. 

Kicking him in the side, Quirino said: 

*'T'he coward cannot speak.” 

Again the blood came to Arthur's face, Ue did not 
like to see a:relation of his.treated in this shameful 
mauner, 

“ Look here, my’ gool fellow,” he said; “I have 
been very easy with you hitherto, though yow may 
go @ little toofar, Don't:ineult this gentleman again. 
He is a relation of mine, If you do’ I shall'be under 
the unpleasant necessity of knocking you down.” 

“Do you call him a gentleman ?’’ replied Quirino, 
ina tone of intense scorn, while: he painted to the 
writhing form at his feet. 

“ I have every reason to believe that he is one.” 

“ Theimpadent thief,” continued Quirino; “has im. 
posed upom you. He pretends to be an English 
gentleman, wealthy and well connected;, when he is 
simply a poor yipsy, obliged to fly from Bugland to 
escape the consequences of some robbery.” 

* What do yousay?” cried Arthur Everton, aghast. 

“Itis only afew weeks ago that heand his sister 
lodged in my house in the fishermen’s: quarter of 
Marseilles, They used to go about in the: strevts, 
dance, sing, and play to gain a few halfpence,” 

* It.is impossivie,” replied Arthur; “ you are guilty 
of a-falsehood. Mr. Usruthers isa gentleman: His 
sister, formerly Miss Carmen Caruthers, is my: wife, 
and you are uttering an odious calumoy against re~ 

bie people; for what reasua.1 know not.” 

While he spuke: he. recalled the incidents of the 
night in the gambling-house. 

He saw aguin the long hair, the: expressive eyes, 
and the preity face of the dancing girl, Hoewsawonce 
more the eager, avaricious features of the man who 


accompanied her. 

A terrible fear that he had been deceived took pos- 
session: of him. 

“Can this be true?” he murmured: 

Quirino: bent over Izard witha long, sharp, glit- 
tering: knife. 

“Confess,” he said, “ Qonfess, or I will end your 
life this moment.” 

“ What do you wantme to confess?” asked Izard; 
whose teeth chattered so much that he could scarcely 
articulate: 

“The truth. Make haste;.or you have not long to 
live,” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried Izard as he felt. the point of the 
kuife entering bis flesh, “I. will confess. Whut 
Quirino says is true. My sister and Llived im his 
house. We werebegyars, singers, dancers —anything. 
Carmen and I are gipsies. We have laid a trap for 
Mr. Everton; and Carmen has caught him,” 

“You hear!” exclaimed Quirino, addressing 
Arthur, - 

‘Mr, Quirino, or whatever your nama may be,” re- 
plied Arthur, who was. pale:aad red by turns, “I 
have te thank. you for opeving my eyes, That I have 
been made tie dupe of. these infainous people there 
can be no donbt, aud they owe mee heavyreckouing, 
which I will make:them pay. Still, all that does not 
explain the hatred you say, yon.entertain for me.” 

“I wigh for your death because Carmen was en- 
gaged to me,” aaswered Quiriuo, with a hard, 
metallic laugh, “I wiesh-for your death becaase when 
Uarmen broke ber word with me [ swore that she 
ehouid never be the bride of another, I om a 
Spauiard, sir, aud! Inever break my word.. I have 
kalied. my man. before now,, and I! shall) have: little 
compuaction inkilling: you, for L regurd youas justly 
my victim.” 

“ Very, well,” aaid Arthur Everton,, with: a well- 
bred smile. “i now umderstand your motive, butiaat 
am quite unarmed you will. lave to: assassinate ine.” 

“ Noy” replied Quirine;.“ L have a brace, of, pistols, 
and I will give-you achanoe,. We will fight dual 
—yon shall) have fair play.” 

* & duel,” said. Arctnar ;|“‘ that is better:, I fought 
one with, swords 10 the south of Franee a little while 
ago, and I have no objection to pistols. This: ‘will 
be amusing. IL have to thank you for an original 
idea. This affair will. makes good story to tell at 
mess' whea.I rejoin my ship.” . 

shook his head as if hedidnotthink much 
of. tue Honourable Arthur Everton’s! prospect of ever 
ing from the fase he inteuded, for bina, 

“ Where: shall, our dnek take, place?” continued 
Arthur. 





“ Withio. these trees-there ia. an opem glade,” re- 
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plied Quirino. “But first of all I must attend to 
this scoundrel.” 

He seized Izard as he spoke, and bound his limbs 
with some stout cord; then he cast him like a bundle 
of rags into some bushes by the road side. 

“ Lie there, dog,” he exclaimed, “ till I have time 
to talk to you.” 

The gipsy did not utter a word. He appeared 
to be already dead, so silent and motionless was he. 

Quirino led the way into the enclosure, which was 
enly separated from the road by some brushwood 
and a few trees. 

“J will go to the right. You remain here on this 
side,” exclaimed Quirino. 

“ What then?” asked Arthur Everton. 

“You have a watch, Compare the time with 
mine,” 

They did so, and there was not any difference be- 
tween the two, 

“It is now ten minutes to twelve,” continued Qui- 
rino. “We will take one minute to hide ourselves 
in this brushwood. When it wants nine minutes to 
twelve I shall be at liberty to shoot you like a hare 
if I can see you, and I shall expect no better fate 
from you.” 

“ That isa curious arrangement,” answered Arthur. 
“Nover mind; get to your cover and I will do my 
best to pick you off, though I must confess you are 
an original genius.” 

They turned back to back, and each sought a shel- 


r. 

Izard overhoard this conversation and could even 
see the opponents. He became more frightened than 
ever and muttered : 

** Everton will take this chance of escaping, and I 
shall be left alone to the hatred of Quirino, Oh! 
Carmen! unlucky Carmen! why did I listen to your 
ambitious dream, which has brought me to this pass? 
I wish you could sce what you have done for your 
miserable brother!” 

Artbur Everton, however, had no idea of escaping. 
Me had said that be would fight the young fisherman 
with pistols, and after accepting his strange chal- 
lenge he only thought of the best way of outwitting 
his determined enemy. 

Rapidly seeking some brushwood which was thick 
and impenetrable to the eye, he sank down, and, look- 
ing at his watch, waited. 

The minute passed. Then he heard the click of 
the lock as Quirino cocked his pistol. 

Neither of them moved for some time after this, 
and the Englishman experienced a feeling that had 
never come over him before, It was not fear exactly, 
but he wondered if he were going to die. Death was 
so near him that he could almost look him in the 
face. At any moment his enemy might creep round 
through the brushwood and shoot him through the 
heart. And all for Carmen!—the false lady, the 
pretended Miss Caruthers. His love for her seomed 
to ooze away as rapidly as it had grown. 

He had given his aristocratic uame to a creature 
of low extraction, the sister of a base villain who 
gained his living by begging or thieving in the 
streets. 

His head sank upon his breast as he thought of 
this, and even Carmen's pretended love and her ac- 
tual beauty did not reconcile him to his position. 

He thought of how he had been deceived. The 
tears of shame and remorse came into his eyes, and 
he forgot that Quirino, the former lover of his un- 
worthy wife, was waiting within a few yards of him 
with a loaded pistol, and thirsting for his life. 

(To be continued.) 


LORD DANE’S ERROR. 


po 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 

It was high noon of the next day when Baron 
Chandos opened his eyes. He had not left his chair. 
‘The servants of the chateau were pounding upon the 
door outside ina frantic manner, He had slept all 
that time. 

He sat up, rubbing his eyes, not yet awake, yet 
smitten as it were with fear instantly, 

He staggered to his feet. 

There was a slip of paper pinned to the breast of 
his coat; he took it and read as follows: 

“When you read this Sybil will be free. Don't 
regret, dear friend, that I have outwitted you in this 
business. I believe, before Heaven, it is best that I 
should.” 

Baron Chandos read with whitening lips, A groan 
of anguish and horror burst from him. 

“ He has gone,” he cried, “ gone to his death !” 

He looked for the pistols. His dream had been 
true. They had been taken from him. He must 
have dreamed the struggle entirely. There could 
have been nothing of that, for he had evidently not 
left bis chair till now. 

All this time the servants were pounding upon the 











door, and shouting to him like people who had lost 
their senses. 

He went at last and opened the door, 

All the servants in the chateau seemed to have 
gathered there. They became silent at sight of him. 

Sybil had gone away with her maid and one trunk 
hours before. 

Then, after atime, the servant who had answered 
Baron Chandos’s summons the night before had in 
his uneasiness divulged what the baron had told 
him, and they had come at once in a body here. 

In a few words the baron explained. Heath had 
guessed that something wasin the wine and had art- 
fully contrived to change the glasses. 

The baron had got the sleeping-draught instead of 
the one for whom it was intended, and while he was 
under its influence that other had vanished, 

‘The servants knew by this time why Baron Chan- 
dos had been on guard over their master, i 

How Heath had got away was the next question. 
Both doors were fast. 

Baron Chandos thought of his dream. He rushud 
to the open window, 

It looked upon the garden. 

A thicket of late roses was directly beneath. 

The distance wasa dizzy one, though there was 
no stone pavement to fall upon here as on the other 
side, 

The impression—whether he had dreamed it or 
not—was strong in the baron’s mind that Volney had 
leaped from that window, either meaning to kill him- 
self, or else not knowing what he was really doing. 

Besides, how else could he have got out? Both doors 
of the room were bolted on the inside, 

From where he was Baron Chandos could not tell 
whether there were any signs of disturbance in the 
garden below, t 

He went instantly, however, and examined the 
spot with the servants. 

The ground was much trampled and the bushes 
broken. 

That was all; not even a shred clung to the thorns 
of the rose bushes to show what had broken them, 

The gardener being summoned knew nothing 
about it. 

If Volney had leaped from the window down here 
he could scarcely have missed serious injury to life 
orlimb. it was next to impossible but that the full 
must have killed him. 

On the other hand, there was the bare chance that 
he might not even have hurt himself seriously. 

Drunken men sometimes fell from great heights 
and were uninjured. ‘I'he same might happen to an 
insane man for aught the baron kuew. 

But was Heath insane ? 

Again, ifeven he had gone away from here un- 
harmed, was there any probability that he was still 
alive? 

He had taken the pistols away with him, and, re- 
membering that look in his eyes, the baron could not 
doubt that he meant to use them, 

Baron Chandos questioned the servants. No one 
had heard a pistol-shot that morning. He ordered 
the grounds to be carefully examined ; he went overa 
large portion of them himself; then the neighbour- 
hood was scoured. 

In the midst came a strange man, riding furiously, 
aud he demanded to seo Baron Chandos immediate'y. 

The baron came forward, exchanged a word with 
him, and then, with a very scared face, almost dragged 
him inside the chateau in his haste, 

They went into a room by themselves, and talked 
for a long time, with the door locked between them 
and the curious, gaping servants, who were eager to 
know what had happened, 

The stranger had evidently ridden far and fast ; 
his horse was covered with mud, and his bridle reins 
with foam. The poor horse seemed ready to drop 
with weariness. 

No one knew the man, or the strange uniform he 
wore—if it was a uniform, 

Certainly nothing like it had any of them ever 
seen before anywhere—it wasa long black garment of 
serge, shaped something like a priest’s, and a cap 
made of black and white stripes. The cap had adeep 
border of velvet, and the serge garment had a similar 
one all round it. 

Some of the servants pretended to have seen a 
curious belt under the outer garment as it had fallen 
open when the man flung himself- off his horse, and 
they fancied his belt had ghttering letters upon it, 
which they did not have time to read. 

However whether all this was servants’ gossip or 
truth, it was a long time before the stranger and Baron 
Chandos came forth from the room in which they had 
been closeted. 

The baron seemed to have grown ten years older 
in that time, 

The two mounted, the baron his own horso, the 
stranger a fresh one, and rode away to the nearest 
town, without a word to the eager servants. They 





went first toa magistrate—it was afterwards discovered 
—and then galloped away at a furious pace, no one 
could tell whither. 

The baron returned alone, after three days, paid 
the servants and dismissed all save an old man and 
his wife, whom he put in charge of the chateau for 
the present. 

Sybil had left all her trunks behind her but 
one. In the bitterness and excitement of her soul 
she would not take anything her husband had given 
her. Baron Chandos had these all corded and taken to 
the nearest station preparatory to their departure 
for Graystone. He meant to go himself by the 
same train that took them, but he had something to do 
first. 

He waited for Lord Dane's arrival, which he had 
reason to believe he might still expect. 

Why he had not come before he was ats loss to 
conjecture. 

But the delay was all a contrivance of Cheeny, 
Dane’s confidential mau. 

That worthy had taken his master by a most need- 
lessly tedious route into Normandy, and they only 
made their appearance at the chateau just as Baron 
Chandos was concluding he had been wrougly in- 
formed as to their having departed from Paris. 

The baron had his own reasons for not wishing 
Dane to ask questions of any but him. What those 
reasons were may appear later. 

Lord Dane knew Baron Chandos slightly. His 
amazement at seeing him there in the chateau was 
very evident. 

Chandos smiled faintly. 

It was to be a long while before the baron laughed 
in a natural manner again. He had that locked in 
his breast which forbade much smiling. 

“T can guess what you are here for, Lord Dane,” 
he said, in a grave tone. 

“You? I doubt it, baron.” 

“Shall I tell you? You are looking for "—tne 
baron — and compressed his lips—“ for Mr. 
Heath!” 

Lord Dane stared. 

“ How did you know?” 

“I knew, that is enough,” said the baron, coldly; 
“I came here on a similar errand to yours—similar 
in oue respect that is—I believed him to be a mur- 
derer, He has escaped.us both, however,” he added, 
and the earl started violently at the words. 

“ Gone?” 

Then he turned angrily on his man Cheeny, who 
was with him. 

“ This is your fault,” he said, in sharp tones. “I 
believe you wauted me to miss him again.” 

The earl belicved nothing of the kind. - He spoke 
only in the irritation of the moment. But Cheeny, 
whose guilty conscience made him sensitive, grew 
painfully red at the accusation. To add to his con- 
fusion, the black, penetrating eyes of Baron Chandos 
were turned upon his conscivus face with keen and 
observing curiosity. 

“I wilt follow him to the ends of the earth,” 
cried Lord Dane, furiously, “that I may put him 
face to face with his crimes.” 

“You might have to follow him even farther than 
that,” suggested the baron, in a strange, measured 
voice, 

‘he earl was struck by the tone more than the 
words. 

** What do you mean ?” he demanded. 

“T mean that it is suspected he has destroyed 
himself.” 

Lord Dane’s ruby colour faded suddenly. He had 
not once thought of anything like this. He had come 
to threaten him with an arrest for murder if he did not 
come to terms, 

Those terms the readers already knows. Volney 
was to confess everything to his wife and then leave 
her. That wasto be his only alternative. In his 
black anger at Volney, in his passionate longing 
for the woman he believed Sybil to be, Lord Dane 
had looked farther, perhaps, than even these results. 
But he hadtrulynot meantdeath. Arrest, ignominy, 
the loss of the woman whose father he believed he 
had slain—all these perhaps, but not what had 
happened, But had ithappened? He turned tothe 
baron again. 

“ Mr, Heath's wife,” resumed the baron, “ quitted 
here several days ago. She went away with only 
her maid for a companion. Mr. Heath disappeared 
the night before her departure, under circumstances 
which render it very probable that he moant to take 
his own life.” 

‘What were those circumstances, baron?” Lord 
Dane asked. 

“ This -was one,”’ Baron Chandos said, solemnly, 
taking out of his pocket-bcok a folded scrap of paper. 
“T was at the chateau. Heath, I know, had an ex- 
planation with his wife that night. He knew he was 
going to be arrested for the murder. He knew you 
were coming, but I believe he had made up his mind 
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to confess everything to her before he heard that. He 
was too miserable to endure it longer. I believe, if 
he had known it would make his wife hate him; he 
would have told her; and yet when he did tell her, 
and she refused to forgive him, it drove him to the 
madness of seeking to destroy his own life,” 

Baron Chandos paused and moistened his dry lips. 

Lord Dane did not utter a word. He looked ter- 
ribly agitated. His breath cameshort and quick. He 
waited for the baron to continue his recital. 

“ He told his wife all,” Chandos resumed. “ What 
that ‘all’ was you may imagine you know, but you 
are mistaken, Vulney Heath never killed Vassar ; 
but his wife believes that he did, and in that be- 
lief she would never have willingly seen him or 
spoken to.himagain. She will never have the chance 
now.” 

Baron Chandos paused again... A sound like some 
one gasping for breath had caused him to look at 
Lord Dane’s confidential man once more. 

That individual, from being red as. a carnation, had 
changed to\a livid whiteness, and his eyes seemed 
starting from his head. 

Baron Chandos looked at him in puzzled inquiry 
moment. 

‘hen Lord Dane spoke to him, 

“ You had something there you were about to 
show me,’’ he said, alluding to the paper the baron 
still held. 

“Yes; I suspected—I was afraid of something of 
the kind when I saw Heath after he came from his 
wife. Such despair I hope never to behold again. I 
was moved by the sight of it to go myself and try to 
soften his wife towards him, I took his pistols with 
me—lI dared not leave him alone with them—and 
went, I might as well have gone to a beautiful 
statue. The woman poor Heath lost his soul for is 
as heartless as she is beautiful. I returned to him. 
I found him more like a madman than ever, I got 
a sleeping potion, thinking to quiet him in that 
way. But he tricked me into taking it instead of him 
—contrived to chauge the glasses as we were taking 
wine together, He must have seen me put the po- 
tion in his cup. I meant to stay and watch him, but 
I stayed and slept instead ; and when I woke at noon 
the next day he lad taken his pistols from me and 
had gone, leaving this behind him pinned to the breast 
of my coat,” 

Lord Dane took the scrap of paper in his own hand. 
He read it through slowly, his hands shaking. Then 
he gave it back to the baron. 

‘* He deserved her after all,” he said, in a low, awe- 
struck voice, “IthoughtI loved her and hated him, 
but 1 swear to you, baron, if it would bring him back 
to life I’d give all that is mine to see it.” 

A strange, excited expression came over Baron 
Chaudos’s face. 

“ You can’t do that,” he said, “ butthere is some- 
thing else you can do, if you mean what you have 
just said. You can use your vast resources, your 
powerful influence, to sift that matter of the murder to 
the bottom. He resigned her to you that night. In his 
deep self-abasement aud despair he said that you and 
she would marry in the end. Vindicate him to her first, 
as you alone can do. You were a sharer in such 
guilt as his was. You helped on the deceit that at 
last wrecked im. She would have forgiven him the 
rest, 1 believe, if she could Lave thought him inno- 
cent of her father’s death. . Establish that innocence 
to her and the world before you breathe one word of 
love iu the ears of Sybil Heath,” 

“I will do it,” Lord Dane responded, solemnly. 
‘Wherever the murderer of Rupert Vassar hides he 
shall be found and dragged into the light of day, if 
it be in the power of human agency to accomplish it.” 

Baron Olandos and he clasped hauds upon it, and 
the baron’s glance rested upon him with a curiously 
admiring and surprised expression. 

ceed is more, Dane, in you than I thought,” he 
said. 

Cheeny had turned his back upon them. His face 
was dark, aud convulsed with haute and terror. He 
almost guashed his teeth as he muttered: 

“I must work faster—faster. I must paralyze him 
quickly, or he will destroy me, Once master of the 
true countess and I shall be cou paratively safe,” 

* 7 * + ” 


We left Perdita standing horror-stricken over a 
dying woman, about whose couch, spread upon the 
floor, the earpet was soaked with blood. 

The woman’s lips moved. Perdita put her ear to 
them, seeing that she could not speak loud, 

** Close the blinds, so that the light will not shine 
through, He might come back and kill you too.” 

Perdita obeyed her with a chill shiver, and knelt 
by her head, ‘The lips moved again, The great 
eyes fast: ned upon Perdita’s almost threateningly. 

“Tam bieeding to death,” she said, in at hollow, 
awful whisper. ** A vein hus been opened in my arm. 
I want you to kuuw, ! want the world to know, and 
him to be hung for it,” 














Perdita was not one to stand stupefied and struck 
nervelesseven by such words, and in the presence of 
such horror as this, Her wits were of the ready sort. 
Before the woman had done speaking she had found 
where the fatal incision was, and knotted her own 
handkerchief about the arm between the cut and the 
shoulder, She had once seen a surgeon doa similar 
thing and had remembered it. She glanced about 
her for something to make a sort of tourniquet with 
and descried a gentleman’s walking-stick on the floor. 
The little boy brought it to her, aud she inserted it 
in the knot she made, twisting it round after- 
wards till the thus tightened bandage caused the drip 
of the blood to cease. 

The woman let her do it, but her terrible looks 
never softened. 

“It may prolong life so that I can give my ven- 
geance and my child into your charge, but it cannot 
save my life. I am doomed,” she said ; * I have lost 
too much blood to live,” 

Perdita could but strongly fear it was so, cer- 
tainly unless a surgeon could be brought at once, 

She proposed to the woman that she should take 
the horse and go for a doctor, she could show the 
child how to keep the bandage tight ; but the wo- 
man, without moving those deadly, angry eyes 
from her face, said, still in that hollow whisper : 

“If you leave me and I die while you are gone, 
I'll come out of my grave to haunt you, if dead folks 
can come back.” 

Perdita could not help shivering slightly at the 
chilly threat, but she spoke bravely. 

“T don’t think they can myself. But I won't leave 
you without your consent. Dou’t you think I could 
place you more comfortably ?”’ 

“No, let me alone, I can feel the life go from me 
drop by drop. It was my husband did this. He 
drugged me, and opened the vein, then be went and 
nailed up the windows and doors. By the time I 
kuew what was the matter with me I was too weak 
to help myself. Georgie ran away and hid, or he 
would have killed him too, and he his own child.” 

Perdita glanced at the child, whose bold, bright 
eyes dilated in a sort of stare of terror, and his pretty 
cheeks were white, 

“* Papa frightened Georgie, Georgie run away,” he 
said, in a strange, shrill voice. 

“ It is true,” the woman said. “ He was frightened, 
and he climbed up there and hid.” 

She pointed toa bed with a high, square canopy 
above it, and instantly Georgie ran like alittle squir- 
rel and mounted the carved and twisted post, and 
crept in among the scarlet festoons at the top, where 
he was hidden like a bird in its nest. 

The woman just glanced at him. 

“Iv’s an awful thing to have nothing to leave my 
boy but his father’s guilt, but I want his father hung 
for this, I hope you'll see it done. Write me out 
something and let me sign it, Georgie will know him. 
His name is Carew. Keep Georgie, that through 
his aid you may identify him. Georgie——” 

The last words were impossible to be understood, 
the woman was dying while she said them—died 
with them on her lips as it were. 

Even after the lips were still and rigid the eyes 
retained that threateniug stare that made Perdita 
shudder from head to fovut to look at them, 

At first Perdita tried restoratives, thinking she had 
ouly fainted, but it was evident very soon that the 
woman was quite dead, 

It was a frightful position for a young girl to be 
placed in, aluue with 4 dead woman, in this far-away, 
strange house, Added to that, the woman had un- 
doubtedly been murdered, and it can perhaps be 
imagined that Perdita was a girl of uncommon reso- 
lution to bear herself as she did, 


(To be continued.) 





ROBERT RUSHTON’S DESTINY. 
a > 
CHAPTER XX, 

Ir Robert was surprised at this unexpected rencon- 
tre with the miser’s nephew, Ben Haley had even 
more reason for astonishment, He had supposed iis 

oung enemy, a8 he chose to consider him, quietly 
living at home in the small village of Millbury. He 
was far from expecting to see him on shipboaru 
bound to India. 

There was one difference, however, between the 
surprise felt by the two. 

Robert was disagreeably surprised, but a flash of 
satisfaction lit up the face of the mate as be rea- 
lized that the boy who had wounded him was on 
board the same ship as himself, and consequently, as 
he supposed, in his power, 

“ How came you here ?” he exclaimed, hastily ad- 
vancing towards Robert. 

Resentiug the tone of authority in which these 
words were spoken, Robert answered, composedly : 








“T walked on board.” 

“You'd better not be impudent, young one,” said 
Ben, roughly. 

“ When you tell me what right yon have to ques- 
tion me in that style,” said Robert, coldly, “1 will 
apologize,” 

“Tam the mate of this vessel, as you will soon 
find out,” 

“So I supposed,” said Robert. 

You, I suppose, are the cabin-boy. Change your 
clothes at once, and report for duty.” 

Robert felt sincerely thankful at that moment that 
he was not the cabin-boy, for he foresaw that if such 
were the case he would be subjected to brutal treat- 
ment from the mate—treatment which his subordi- 
nate position would make him powerless to resent. 
Now, as a passenger, he felt independent, and though 
it wus disagreeable to have the mate for an enemy 
ue did not feel afraid. 

“You've made a mistake, Mr. Haley,” said our 
hero. “I am not the cabin-boy.” 

“ What are you then?” 

“I’m a passenger.” 

“ You are telling a falsehood. We don’t take pas- 
sengers,” said Ben Haley, determined not to believe 
that tue boy was out of his power. 

‘If you will consult the captain you may learn 
your mistake,” said Kubert, 

Ben Haley couldn’t help crediting his statement, 
since it would have done Kobert no good to misre- 
present the facts of the case, 

He resolved, however, to ask the captain about it, 
and inquire Low it happened that he had been re- 
ceived as a passenger, coutrary to the usual custom. 

“ You will hear from me again,” he said, in a tone 
of menace. 

Kobert turned away indifferently, so far as appear- 
auce went, but he cuuldu’t help feeling a degree of 
apprehension as he thought of the loug voyage he 
was to take in company with his enemy, who doubt- 
less would have it in his power to annoy him, even 
if he abstained from positive injury. 

“He isa bad man and will injure me if he can,” 
he reflected ; ‘‘ but I think I can take care of myself. 
If I cau’t 1 will appeal to the captain.” 

Meanwhile the mate went up to the captain. 

* — Eldon,” said he, “is that boy a passen- 
ger?" 

“Yes, Mr. Haley.” 

- st is something unusual to take passengers, is it 
not 

“Yes, but this lad is a friend of the owner; and 
Mr. Morgan has given me directions to treat him with 
particular consideration.” 

Ben Haley was puzzled. 

How did it happen that Mr. Morgan, a merchant 
prince, had become interested in an obscure country 
boy? 


uy don't understand it,” he said, perplexed. 

‘*I suppose the boy is a relation of Mr. Morgan,” 
suggested the captain. 

* Nothing of the kind, He is of poor family, from 
a small country town.” 

“Phen you know him ?” 

“] know something of him and his family. He 
is one of the most impudent young rascals I ever 
met.” 

* Indeed !” returned the captain, surprised, “ From 
what 1 have seen of him | have come to quite a dif- 
ferent conclusion. He has been very gentlemanly 
and polite to me.” 

“ He can appear so, but you will find out his real 
nature soouer or later. He has not the slightest re- 
gard for truth, and will tell the most uublushing 
falsehoods with the coolest and most matter-of-fact 
air.” 

“[ shouldn’t have supposed it,’’ said Captain 
Eldon, looking over to our hero, who was at the other 
extremity of the deck, ‘‘ Appearances are deceitful, 
certainly,” 

“ They are in this case.” 

This termiuated the colloquy for the time. The 
mate had done what he could to prejudice the cap- 
tain against the boy he hated, 

But te was not, however, entirely successful. 
Captain Eldon had a mind of his own, and did 
not choose to adoptany man’s judgment or prejudices 
blindly. He resolved to watch Rubert a little more 
closely than he had done, in order to see whether 
his own observation confirmed the opinion expressed 
by the mate, 

Of the latter he did not know much, since this was 
the first voyage on which they had sailed together ; 
but Captaim Kidon was obliged to confess that he 
did not wholly like his first officer, He appeared to 
bea capable seaman, aud doubtless understood his 
duties, but there was a bold and reckless expression 
in bis face which impressed him unfavourably, 

Ben Haley, on his part, had learned something, but 
not much, He had asvertained that Robert was a 
protégé of the owner of the vessel, and had been re- 
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commended to the special care of the captain; but 
what:could be his object in undertaking the present 
voyage he did not understand, He was a little afraid 
that Rebert would divulge the not very creditable 
part’ he had played. at Millbury.; and that he might 
not be believed in that case he had represented him to 
the captain as untruthful. 

After some consideration he decided to change his 
tactics and induce our hero to believe he was his friend, 
or at least.not hostile to him. 

T’o this he was impelled by two motives. “First to, 
scoure his silence respecting the robbery, aud next to 
80 Jar, get into his confidence as to.draw out of bim 
the object of his present expedition. Thus he would 
lull his suspicioas.to sleep, and might hereafter gra- 
tily his malice: the ,more securely. 

He acgordingly approached our hero and tapped 
lim ou the shoulder. 

kobert drew away slightly. Haley.saw the move- 
ment, and'hated the boy the more for it. 

“ Well, my lad,” he said, “I find your.stery is cor- 
rect.” 

“Those who know me don’t generally doubt: my 
word,” said .Rubert, coldly. 

“Well, I don't. know you,:or 4t least not inti- 
mately,” said Haley, ‘‘and you. must confess that I 
haven’t.the.best reason to like: you.” 

“Did you suffer much inconvenience :frem jyour 
wound ?” asked Rabert. 

“Notmuech, It proved to.be slight. You were, 
a bold ‘boy to wing me. I could bave crushed you 


el, could, but you :know how ‘I was 
situabel’” Leowlda’s run away and desert your uncle.”, 

“J deu’t know about.that. You don’t understand 
that little affair. I suppose you think I had mo right, 
to the,gold .L.toak.” 
“ T.coptainly did think so,” 
“Vhen you are mistaken. My unele got his money 
from my gvandiather, Apart should have gone ‘to 
my mother, and consequently to me, -but he didn’t, 
choose to act honestly. My object.in calling apes, 
him was to induce him to do.me, justice at.last. But 
you know the. old man has become.a miser, and; 
makes money ‘his idol. The long and short of it was 
that, asthe woulda’t listen to reasan, I determine. to 
take. the law inte my own. hands, and:carry off what 
I thought ought to come to me.” 

Rebert listened to this explanation without putting’ 
much faith.in it. It was not.atallinaecordance with 


the story told by Mr. Nichols, and he knew, more- || last. 


over, that.the man before: bim bad passed a wild aad 
diaselute, youth. 

“] suppose what I did was not \atrietly legal,” 
continued Ben Haley, lightly; “but awe. sailors.are’ 
not much versed in the quips of ‘the law. To my 
thinking law, defeats justice about.as often as it aids 
it. ” 


“T don’t know very.much about law,” said Robert, 
perceiving that some.reply was expected. 

“That's just my case,” said Ben, ‘and the less I 
haveito do.with it the better it will suit.me. I sup- 
pose my uncle made a great fussabout.the money 1 
carried off.” 

“Yos,” anid Robert. “It was quite.a,blow to him, 
and be haw.been in. astate of nervous excitement ever, 
since for fear you would come back again.” 

Ben Haley shrugged bis shoulders and: laughed. 

“ He meedn’t ‘be afraid. 1 don’t want to :trouble, 
him, but I was bound he shouldu’t keep from me 
what was rightly my due. I haven’t.gotallI ought, 
to have, but L am jnot alover of money, and I shall 
let. it,ge.”’ 

¢ oe won't.go near him again, for he, got a 
severe shock the. last time.” 

“ When you get back, if you get a chance to see 
him privately, you may tell him.there:is mo danger 
of that,” 

‘+ shall.be glad,to do.so,” said Robert. 

“T thought I would explain the matter to you,” 
continued the mate, in an off-hand manner, for I 
didn’t want you to remain under a false —— 
So, you are going to see @ little of the world ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘\I suppose, that is your ouly object ?” 

“No. I have another in view. 

The mate waited to learn what this object was, 
out Robert stopped, anu did not seem inclined to go, 
ou. 

“ Well,” said Haley, after a slight pause, “as we 
are to be together on a long voyage, We may a8 well 
be friends, Here’s my hand.” 

To his surprise Robert. made:no motion to take it. 

“ Mr. Haley,” said he, “1 don’t like:to refuse your 
band, but when I tell you that lam the son df Cap- 
tain Rushtun, of the ship ‘ Normay,’ you will under- 
stand why I cannot accept ) aur ~ 

Ben Haley started back in dismay, How could 
Robert have learned anything of his treachery tohis 
father? Had the dead come back from the bottom of 
the sea to expuse him? Was Captain Rushton still 


alive? He did not venture to ask, but he felt his’ 
hatred for Robert growing more intense, 

“Boy,” he said, in a tone of concentrated passion, 
“ you. have done a’bold'thing in rejecting “my ‘hand. 
I might have been your friend. ‘““Thiuk of me hence- 
forth as your relentless enemy.” 

‘He walked away, his face datk with the evilpas- 
sions whith ‘Robert’s slight had «roused ‘in ‘his 
breast. 

CHAPTER X<X1. 

We must now go back neatly two'years. 

‘Five men were floating t ‘in a ‘boat in’the 
Southern Ocean. ‘They lodked gaunt ani famisired. 
For a week they had lived on stort allowance, and 
now for two days they ‘hail been ‘entiréty ‘without 
food, 

There was in their faces that'lodk, wéll nigh ‘hope- 
less, which their perilous situation naturally produced. 

For one day also they had been without water, and 
the torments of thirst were worse’than'the cravings 
of hunger. 

These men were Captain Rushton ani four sailors 
.6f the ship “Norman,” whuse burning’ has already 
been alluded ‘to. 

One of the sailors, Bunsby, was better educated and 
More intélligent than the rest,-and'the n 
tu him as a friend and an eqadl, for al? the distinctions 
of rank were broken down by'the ‘immediate pros- 
pect of a terrible ‘death. 

“ How is.all this going to end, Bunsby'?” saill ‘the 
captain, in a low voice, turning from a vain endeavour 
to discern some sail, and addressing’ his subordinate. 

“T am afraid there .is otily oue way,” auswered 
‘Bunsby. “There is not.mmcth prospect df our meet- 
ling a ship.” 

“Tf we doit is doubtful if we can:attract any one’s 
attention.” 

**T should Itke the chauce ‘to’try.” 

“T never knew before ‘how much worse thirst ‘fs 
jthan huuger.” 

“Do you know, captain, if ‘this should Yast much 
\longer 1 shall be tempted to swallow some of ‘this 
| Sea-water,” 

“It-will only make matters worse.” 

“I know it, but at least it ‘will mdisten my 
| throat.” 

The other sailors sat stupid and sflent, appareritly’ 
jincapable of motion. 

“I wish I had a plug of tobaeco,” adil one, at 


“Tf there wereany usein Wishing ‘I'd wish myself 
‘on shore,” said the second. : 
“We'll never. seo land again,” said ‘the third,’ 
jgloomily. “ We’re bountlifor Davy Jones’s looker.” 

“I'd like to see my old motherbéfore'I' go dowa,” 
\said the first. 

““T’'ve gota mother “too,” said the ‘third. ‘““If 1 
‘could only have a drop.of the warm tea such \as she 
iused tomake. She's sitting down ‘to dinner now,’ 
imost likely, little thinking that her Jack ‘is dying of 
|hunger out here.” 

There was a pause, andthe captain spdke again. 

“1 wish I knew whether that bottle will ever reach 
shore. When was it we ‘launched it?” 

“Four days since,” 

“Thave something here I wish my Wife could get.” 

He drew from his pocket-book a small, félued paper. 

“What is that, captain?” asked Buusby. 

It is my wifd’s fortune.” 

“ How is that, captain ?”’ 

“That paper is‘good for two thousand pounds,” 

“* Two thousand pounds waulid't do us math good: 
\here. “They wouldui’t.buy a ‘pound of breail or #,piat 
\of water.” 

“No, but they woulé—I hope ‘they will—savemy 
‘wife and son from suffeting. Just before'I siiled on’ 
ithis voyage I took two ‘thousand’pounds—nearly all 
imy savings—to« man.inour village.to.keep till I re- 
‘turned, or, if I did net return, to keep in trust for my 

wife audchild. Tis is the paper he gaveme in ac-| 
iknowledgment.” 

“Is he a man youean.trust, captain ?” 

“T think so. He is the manager of the factory in 
our village—a ‘rich man, or, at any rate, well te do. 
\He has a good reputation for integrity.” : 

“ Did your wife know you had left the money in ‘his 
hands?” . 

“No! I meant it as a surptise ‘to her.” 

“Tt isa pity you did not leave that paper in her 
(hands.” 

“What do you mean, Bunsby ?” saitl ‘the captain, 
anxiously. “ You don’t think this man will‘betray' 
his trust?” 

“T can’t say, captdin, for I don’t know him; ‘but 1 
don’t like to trust any man'too far.” 

Captain Rushton was silent for a moment. 

‘There was a look of trouble on his face, 

“You make me feel arxious, Bausby. It 'is ‘hard 
enough to feel that I shall probably never again see 








my wife and child—on earth I meau—but to thiok 


that they may possibly suffer want makes it more 
yea 

‘He may be honest, captain. ‘Don’t trouble le 
self too much.” , ia 

“<T \see'that'I made amistake. I should ‘havo left 
this paper'with my wife. Davis‘oan keep thismoney, 
and no ome will be the wiser. 'It)is a terrible temp. 
tation.” 

“ Partienlatly if he ispressed' for mensy.” 

“T dou’vthink that. He'ie considered a rich man, 
He ought to’ be, and my money would be: only a: trifle 
“er 

4 Let’ us’ hope it ‘isso, captain,” said Bunsby, who 
felt'that farther discussion would do no pik, and 
only embitter the last moments of ‘his ‘commander. 

But ‘anxiety did not so readily/léave ithe captain. 
‘Added to the pangs-of ‘hunger and the ereviugs of 
thirst was the haunting fear that by his imprudeuce 
his wife-and ¢hild woul hb 

“Do you think it would doaay good, Bunsby,” he 

; 4h : ‘ 
said, eons to put this ‘reevipt ‘ina bottle, 


as I did 
“No, captain, it‘is'‘toogroat'a risk. ‘There is not 
more than one chance in a hundred of its 
its.’ ». B suppose you should be 
picked up, and go home without the receipt; he 
might refuse to pay-you.” 
‘He would do ‘go .at thé’ peril of ‘his “life, then,” 
said the captain, ~ “Do youthidk, if'1 were 
7 would let any man rob me of the savings of 


“Sach thingshave occurred, captain.” 

“Tt would not’ be safe-to'try it owme. ‘Bansby!” 

| OW ef, captain ?” 

Tt ‘ie possible that I may perish,’ bat you may be 


~atirpent’ eres wat app 
‘“¥et le. ‘Now, ifi , I 
have a favour to ask of ‘you: ‘ 
* Name‘it, ni” 
‘“T waut' you, if £ die first, 'to'take "this paper, and 
guard it carefalty;and, if you live to get back, to 
take ft to Miltbury an@-see ‘that justice is @one'to my 
wife antl child.” 
aaeaeeoe tT ote ee T think we shall dio 
r 


ty-four ‘hours passed. 
The tittle’ boat stilt rocked hither and thither on the 
ocean billews. 
The ‘five faces looked more haggard, ‘and’thore was 
a wild,-eager ‘Jo6k ‘upon then as'they scanned the 
horizon, hoping toseeaship, Their lipand throats 
were dry: 


“T eau’t etand'it any longer;"eaid one—it was'the 
satlor-cafiedl Jack—""'1 shall drink sonte of ‘the sea- 
water,” 

“Don't do it, Fack;” sail Bansby. “ You'll ‘suffer 
more than = a 

“OT must)” ea ac perately; and, scoopirg u 
some water in ‘the ‘hellow-of hie hund,"he drank fe 


eagerly. 
Agetn vand agdin ‘he drank with ‘feverish eager 


ness. 
““}@w is‘it ?” said the secon sailor. 
“TI eel ‘better, sail Sack; *mny throat was'so Ary.” 
“Then TH ‘take somte tov.” 
Theothertwosaitors, unheeding theremonstranees 
. Bunsby andthe captain, ‘félowed the example of 


ack. 

They felt relief'for'the moment, but-soon' their tor- 
|ments b darable, With parched throats, 
\gasping for breath, they tay back in agory. 

Suffering ‘intensely themselves, Captain Rushton 
‘and Bawéby regarded ‘with pity tue-agonies of ‘their 
utifortanate -cempenions. 

“This iis horritle,”-saitl ‘the captain. 

“"Yos," said Bunsby,\satily. “It cati't last ‘mutch 
jloager now,” 

His words were truer’than he'thonght. Tanable' to 
jendure ‘his ‘torture, ‘the-sailor named Jack suddenly 
istaggered to his feet. 

‘| -can’t stand it‘any longer,” he said, wiliily ; 
‘good-bye, boys,” and before his conrpanions ‘well 
knew what he intended ‘to doe had leaped over the 
isite df the ‘boat and sunk’in the ocean wuves. 

There was a thrilling silence-as the waters closed 
over his ‘body. 

Thea the second sailor also arose to his feet. 

“i'm going ‘after Jaek,” he said, and “he ‘too 
\planged into the waves. 

The captain rose as/if tohinder him, bit Buasby 
jplaced his‘ hand upon his arm, 

** It’s just as well, captain. We must all come to 
that, aud‘thesvoner the morte-suffering is‘saved.” 

“That's so,” said ‘the other sailor, tormented like 
his late cumpanions by thirst aggravated by drauglits 
of sea-water. “Good-bye, Bunsby! Guud-tye, cap- 
tain! I'm going! 

He, tuv, plunged into the sea, and Bunsby and the 
captain were left alone. 

“You won't desert me, Buusby?” said the captain. 
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“No, captain. T haven't swallowed sea-water like 
those poor fellows. I can stand it better.” 

“There is no hope of life,” said the captain, quietly ; 
“but I don’t like to go unbidden into my Maker's 
presence.” 

“Nor I. I'll stand by you, captain.” 

“ This is a fearful thing, Bunsby. If it would only 
cain.” 

“That would be somo relief.” 

As if in answer to his wish the drops began to fall 
—slowly at first, then more copiously, till at last their 
clothing was seturated, and the boat partly filled 
with water. 

Eagerly they squeezed out the"velcome drops from 
their clothing, and felt a blesse@relief. ‘l'hey filled 
two bottles they bad remaining with the precious 


Guid. 

“If those poor fellows had/amly waited,” said the 
captain, 

They are freo from suffetimg now,’’ said Bunsby. 

The relief afforded by the@sin was only tempo- 
rary, and Captain Rushtomeu@ his companion felt it 
to be so. They were withodtfood, and the'¢wo’bot- 
¢les of water would not. /Iastithem long. 

Still there was a of hope, which sur- 
vives wnder the most com 


CHAPTEE SEIT. 


if 


‘ound fer ‘Osloutta, was | 
when the mamas the 


a small boat 2 wile distant, 
ising awd falling with the 


“T gee. two men lying in the bottom. 
motionless. ‘l'hey may be dead.” 

The boat was soon overiaken. It was the boat 
from the ill-fated “Norman,” Captain Rushton and 
SBunsby were lying stretched out in the bottom, both 
motionless and apparently without life. Bunsby was 
really dead. But there was still somelifeleft inthe 
captain, which, underthe care of the surgeon of the 
ship, was carefully husbanded until he was out of 
immediate danger. 

But bis system, from loug privation, had received 
such @ 8) that, his wind sympathizing with it, he) 
fell into a kind ef stupor, mental and physical, and 
though strength and vigour came slowly back'Cuptain | 
Rushton was in mind a child, 

Oblivion of the past seemed to have come over him. : 
He did not remember who he'was, or that he had 
a wife and child. 

“Poor man!” said the captain ; “I greatly fear his 
qind has completely given way.’” 

“It isa pity some of bis friends ‘were not here,” 
aid the captain of the ship that ‘had rescued him, 
*“ The sight of a familiar face:might restore Lim.” 

“It is possible, but J] am uot sure of eren that.” 

“Ts there any clue to his identity?” 

“I bave found none,” 

It will at once occur to the reader that the receipt 
would have supplied the necessary information, 
since it was dated Millbury, au contained the cap- 
tain’s name, But this was contealed ‘in an inher 
pocket in Captain Rushten’s vest, and escaped the 
-attention of thesurgeon. Se, nameless and nultnown, 
he was carried to Caloutta, which he reached with- 


They are 
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said Mr. Perkins, the merchant, “ but I am ready and 
willing to compensate you for all the trouble to which 
you will be put. Will you take him ?” 

“ Certainly I will,” said the warm-hearted widow, 
“if only because you ask it. But for you I should 
not be earning a comfortable living, with a little 
laid by besides,” 

“Thank you, Mrs, Start,” saidthe merchant. “I 
know the poor man could be in no better hands. 
But you mustn’t let any considerations of gratitude 
interfere with your charging a fair price fer your 
trouble. I am able and willing to pay whatever is 
suitable.” 

“I don’t believe we shall quarrel on that point,” 
said the widow, smiling. “I will do all I can for 
your friend. What is his name?” 

“That I don’t know.” 

“ We shall have to call him something.” 

“Call him Smith theu, That will answer till we 
find out his real uama,as we may some day when 
his mind comes-back,as J uope it may.” 

From that time, derefore, Captain Rushton was 
known as Mr. Sutith. He:reeevered in a considerable 

: ‘wealeh, but mowtelly neremained 


‘be ‘ite-eyes upon Mrs, Start, and 
yemember somethiny of the 


00 ’ t e attempt 


“Why do you call me by that name?” 
“Ts not that your name?” she asked, 
“No,” 

“ What then is it?” 

He put his hand to hie ‘brow and seemed to ike, 


thinking. 

4 length he turned to the widow, and said, ab- 
ruptly : 

Pn rs te aall 

“Nor do I,” he answered, am@ left the room 


to address him as Mr. 
Smith, and he gradually became accustomed to it, 
and answered toit. 

Leaving Captain Rushton at @aleutta, with the as- 
‘strance that, though separated from liome'and family, , 
he will receive all the-care that his condition requires, 
\we return to our lero, shut up dn shipboard with his 
worst enemy, for though Halbert Davis disliked him 
it was only tle fedling of a boy and ‘was free frum. 
the intensity’ of Beo Haley's hatred. 

No doubt it was imprudent for Robert toreject the’ 
imate’s haud, but he felt that he could not grasp iu 
lfriew@ship the ‘hand which had deprived him of a 
ifather. He was bold enough ‘to brave the ‘conse- 
(quences of this act, which he foresaw clearly, 

Ben Haley, however, was in no isurry to take the 
vengeance which he was fully resolved sooner or’ 
‘later to wreak upon our young hero. Fle was content 
to bide his time. Had Robert bevu less watchful in-: 
deed he miglit have supposed that the mate's feel- 
ings towards him had changed. 

When they met, as in the varrow limits of a ship 
ithey must du every day, the forms of courtesy passed 
between them. 

Robert always saluted the mate, and Haley re- 

ded by a ned or a cool good-murning, but did 





= any perceptible improvemeut in his mental con- 
dition. 

Arrived at Calcutta the question arose: What 
should be done with him? 

It wasa perplexing question, since, if carried back 
to England, it might.be difficult to identify Lim there 
or restore him to his friends. 

Besides, the care of a man in his condition wonld 
bea greater responsibility than most shipmasters 
would care.to undertake., 

it was at this crisis that a large-hearted and princely 
merchant, resident. in Oalcutty, who hud learned the 
particulars of the captain's condition, came forward, 
Saying: ‘i 

“ Leave him here. I will ‘find him a homein some 
suitable honse, and defray such expenses as may be 
required, Heaven has blessed me with abundant 
means. Itis only right that I should employ a portion 
in its service, I lope, under good treatment, he: may 
recover wholly, aud be able to tell me who he is aud 
where is his home. When so much is ascertained, if 
his health be sufficiently good, I will send him home 
at my own expense.” 

This offer was thankfully accepted, and the gene- 
rous merchant was as goodashis word. A home was 
found for Captain Rushton in the lodging-house of 
Mrs. Start, a widow, who, throw upon her awn ex- 
ertious for Support, had, by the help of the merchant 
already referred to, opened a lodging-house, which 
was now quite remunerative. 

“He wiil require considerable eare, Mrs, Start,” 





not indulge in any couversativun, 

Sometimes, however, turning stditenly, Robert 
would catch a maliguant glance from the mate, but 
Haley’s expression immediately changed when thus 
isurprised, and he assumed an air of indifference. 

With Captain Eldon, on the other hand, Robert 
‘was on excellent terms. ‘I'he captuin ‘liked the'bald, 
mauly boy, aud tulked much with him of ‘the dil- 
ferent countiies he had visited, and seemed glad ‘to’ 
answer the questions which our hero asked. ’ 

“Robert,” said the captain ove day, “how ‘is it 
‘that you and Mr. Haley seemed to have uvthing ‘to 
jsay to each other?” 

“I don’t think he likes me, Captain Eldon,” ‘said 
Robert. 


‘Is there any reason for it, or is it merely a preju-'| they 


dice ?” 

“ There is a reason for it, but I don’t care to men- 
tion it. Not that.it is anything I ‘have reason to 
regret, or to be ashamed of,” he added, hastily, “It 
lis on Mr, Haley's account that 1 prefer to keep it 
secrét,” 

“Ts there no chance of your being on Detter 
terms ?’’ asked the enpiaiv, good-naturedly desirous 
of effecting a reconciliation, 

Robert shook his head. 

“I don’t wish te be reconciled, captain,” he said. 
“J willtell you this much that Mr. Haley has done 
me, or my family, an injury which perhaps can never’ 
be repaired. I caunot forget it, aud though I am 


gether, I donot want his friendship, even if he de- 
sired mine, as I am sure he does not.” 

Captain Eldon was puzzled by this explanation, 
which threw very little light upon the subject, and 
he made no farther efforts to briug the two together, 

Time passed, and, whatever might be Ben Haley’a 
feelings, he abstained from any attempt to injure 
Robert, whose susp:cions thus became lulled to sleep, 
and he ceased to be as vigilant and watchful as he had 
been. 

His frank, familiar manner made him a favourite 
oa shipboard, He hada friendiy word for all the 
sailors, which was appreciated, for it was known that 
he was a protégé of the owner. He was supposed 
by some to bea relation, or at any rate a near con- 
nexion, and so was treated with unusual respect. 
All the sailors had a kind word for him, and many 
were the praises which he received in the forecastle. 

Among those most devoted to him was a boy of 
fourteen, Frank Price, who had sailed in the capacity 
of cabin-boy. 

The poor was very seasick at first, and Cap- 
tain Eldon had been indulgent, and excused him 
from duty until he got better. He was not sturdy 
enough for the life upon which he bad entered, and 
would gladly have found himself again in the com- 
fortable home which a mistaken impulse had led him 
to exchange for the sea, 

With this boy Robert, who was of about the same 
age, struck up a friendship, which was returned two- 
fuld by FPrauk, whose heart, uaturally warm, was 
easily won by kinduess. 


-_o 
CHAPTER XKXIII. 

‘THe'voyage was more ‘than ‘half completed, and 
‘mothing of importeuce ‘had occurred to mark it. But 
Wat Ghie Gime, Captain Eidon fell ill. His malady 
*to'be'e fever, and was very severe. The sur- 
goon: in attendance, but the attack baffled all his 
ekcil. 

At the entl of woven days it terminated fatally, to 
‘the great grief of all on board, with whom the good- 
natured captain was very popular. There was one 
exception, however, to the general grief. 

It is au ill wiud that blows guod to no one, and 
Ben Haley did not lament much over an event which 
promoted him to the command of the vessel. Of 
course he did not show this feeling publicly, but in 
secret ‘his heart bounded with exultation at the 
thought ‘that he was for the time master of the ship 
and all on board. He was not slow in asserting his 
new position. 

Five minutes after the captain breathed his last 
one of tle sailore approached him and asked for 
orders, addressing him as: 

“Mr, Haley.” 

“Oaptain Haley!” roared the newcommander; “it 
you don’t know my position on bvard this ship ‘it's 
‘time you found it out.’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” stammered the sailor, taken aback 
at his unexpected violence, 

Robert mourned sincerely at the death of Captain 
Bldon, by whom he had always bven treated with 
the utmost kiuduess. Even had he not been influ- 
euved by such a feeling he would have regarded with 
apprehension the elevation tothe connyand of one 
whom he well knew to be actuated by a feeliag of 
enmity to himself. He resolved to be as pradeut as 
possible, and avoid, as faras he could, any-aitevuation 
with Haley. But the latter was determined, now 
that he ‘had acquired the command, to pick a quarret 
with our hero, and ‘began to cast about for a titiing 
ovcasion. oe s 

‘Now that Captain Eldon was dead Robert spent 
as much time’as tho lad’s duties would permit with 
Frank Price. 

The boys held long and confidential conversations 
together, imparting 40 each other their respective 
hopes and wishes. 

‘Haley observed their intimacy and mutual attach - 
ment, and, uuable to assert his authority over Robert, 
who Was & passenger, to strike at him 
through his friend. 

His determioution was strengthened by a conver- 


|| dation wuich he overheard between the boys whea 


eu d him beyoud carshot. 
“7 Se Captain Sieon were alive,” said Frank, 
“J liked him and I don’t like Captain Haley.” 

“Oaptaiu Eidon was an excellent man,” said 
Robert. 

“He knew how to treat a fellow,” said Frank. 
* As long as he saw us doing our best he was cusy 
with us. Captain Haley isa tyrant,” 

“ Be careful what you say, Frank,” said Robert. 
“Tt isn’t safe to say much about the officers.” 

“JI wouldn't ‘say anything except to you. Youu 
are my friend.” ‘ 

“ ] am your true friend, Frapk, and I don't want 
you to get into'any trouble.” 

“1 am ‘sure you don't like the captain any better 
than I do.” 





willing to be civil to him, since we are thrown to- 
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“T don't like the captain for more reasons than I 
can tell you; but I shall keep quiet as lovg as I am 
«n board thia ship.” 

“ Are you going back with us?” 

“I don’t know. It will depend upon circumstances. 
J don’t think I shall, though I might have done so 
tiud Captain Eldon remained in command.” 

“I wish I could leave it and stay with you.” 

“IT wish you could, Frank. Perhaps you can.” 

“T will try.” 

Haley overheard the last part of this conversation. 
He took particular notice of Robert's remark that he 
would keep quiet as long as he remained on board 
the slip, and inferred that on arriving at the des- 
tinued port our hero would expose all he knew about 
aim. 

This made him uneasy, for it would injure, if not 
destroy, his prospect of remaining iu command of 
the “ Argonaut.” 

He resented also the dislike which Robert iad 
cautiously expressed, and thesimilar feeling cherished 
by the cabin-boy. He had half a mind to break in 
upon their conversation on the spot, but after a 
moment’s thought walked away, bis proximity unsus- 
pected by the two boys, 

“They shall both rue their impudence,” he mut- 
tered. “ ‘They shall fiud out that they cannot insult 
me with impunity.” 

The next day, when both boys were on deck, Cap- 
tain Haley harshly ordered Frauk to attend to a cer- 
tain duty which he had already performed. 

‘I have done so, sir,” said Frank, in a respectful 
tone. 

“None of your impudence, you young rascal!” 
roared the captain, lashing himself into a rage. 

Frank looked up into his face in astonishment, un- 
able to account for so violent an outbreak, 

“ What do you mean by looking me in the face in 
that impudent manner?” demanded Captain Haley, 
turiously. 

“I didn’t mean to be impudent, Captain Haley,” 
said Frank. ‘“ What have I done?” 

“What have you done? You, acabin-boy, have 
dared to insult your captain, aud, by heavens, you 
shall rue it! Strip off your jacket!” 

Frank turned pale. He knew what this order 
jmueant, 

Public floggings were sometimes administered on 
shipboard, but under the co:mnand of Captain Eldon 
nothing of the kiud had taken place. 

Robert, who had heard the whole, listened with 
unmeasured indignation to this wanton abuse of power 
on the part of Captain Haley. His eyes flashed, and his 
Youthful form dilated with righteous indignation. 
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Robert was not the only one who witnessed with 
indignation the captain's brutality, 

Such of the sailors as happened to be on deck 
shared his feelings. 

Haley, glancing around him, caught the look with 
which Robert regarded him, aud triumphed inwardly 
that he had found a way to chafe him. 

“What have you got to say about it?” he de- 
manded, addressing our hero with a sneer. 

“Since you have asked my opiuion,” said Robert, 
boldly, “I will express it. Frank Price has not 
been guilty of any impudence, and deserves no pun- 
ishment.” 

This was a bold speech to be made by a boy to a 
captain on his own deck, and the sailors who heard 
it inwardly applauded the pluck of the lad who ut- 
tered it, 

‘* What do you mean by that, sir?” exclaimed Haley, 
his eyes lighting up fiercely as he strode to the 
spot where Robert stoud, and frowned upon him me- 
nacingly. 

“You asked my opinion, and I gave it,” said 
Robert, not flinchiug. 

“T havea great mind to have you flogged too!” 
said Haley. 

“T am not one of your crew, Captain Haley,” said 
Robert, coolly ; “and you have no sight to lay a hand 
on me.” 

“ What is to prevent me, I should like to know ?” 

“Tam here as a passenger, and a@ friend of the 
owner of this vessel. If I receive any ill-treatment 
it shall be reported to him.” 

If the sailors had dared, they would have ap- 
plauded the stripling who, undaunted by the menac- 
ing attitude of the captain, faced him boldly and fear- 
lessly. 

Haley would gladly have knocked him down, but 
there was something in the resolute mien of his young 
passenger that made him pause. He knew tliat he 
would keep his word, and that with such representa- 
tions as he might make he would stand no farther 
chance of being employed by Mr, Morgan, 

“TI have an account to settle with you, boy,” he 
said, “and the settlement will not long be delayed. 
When a passenger tries to incite mutiny he forfeits 
his privileges as a passenger.” 

“ Who has done this, Captain Haley ?” 

“You have done it.” 

“TI deny it,” said Robert. 

“ Your denial is worth nothing. I have a right to 
throw you into irons, and I may yet do it. At pre- 
sent I have other business in hind.” 

He left Robert aud walked back to Frank Price, 
who, not having Robert’s courage, had beer a 


terrified listener to the colloquy betweer him and the 
captain, 

“ Now, boy,” he said, harshly, “I will give you s 
lesson that you shall remember to the latest day of 
your life. Bring me the'cat.” 

The barbaroys cat, as it was called, was brought, 
and Captain Haley signalled to one of the sailors to 
approach, , 

** Bates,” he said,in a tone of authority, “give 

.that boy a dozen lashes.” 

Bates was a stout sailor, rough in appearance, but 
with a warm and kindly heart. He had a son at 
home, about the age of Frank Price, and his heart 
had warmed to the boy, whose position he felt to be 
far from an enviable one. 

The task now imposed upon him was a most dis- 
tasteful and unwelcome one. He was a good sailor, 
and aimed on all occasions to show proper obedience: 
to the commands of his officers, but now he could 
not. 

“Captain Haley,” he said, not stirring from his 
position, “I hope you will excuse me.” 

“Ts this mutiny ?” roared the captain. 

“ No, Captain Haley ; I always mean to do my duty; 
on board ship.” 

“T have told you to flog this boy.” 

*T cannot do it, Captain Haley. I havea boy of 
my own about the size of that one there, and if I 
struck him I'd think it was my ‘own boy that stood’ 
in his place.” 

The unexpected opposition excited the fierce re- 
sentment of the captain. He felt that a crisis hat 
come, and he was determined to be obeyed, 

“Unless you do as I bid you I will keep you in 
irons for the rest of the voyage.” 

“ You are the captain of this ship, and can throw 
me into irons if you like,” said Bates, with an air of 
dignity despite his tarred hands and sailor jacket. “I 
have refused to do no duty that belongsto me. When 
I sigued my name to the ship’s papers I did uot agree 
to flog boys.” 

“ Put him in irons !” roared the captain, incensed, 
* We will sce who is captain of this ship,’ 

The maudate was obvyed, and Bates was lodged. 
in the forecastle securely ironed. 

The captain himself seized the cat, and was about 
to apply it to the luckless cabin-boy when a terrible 
wiud, springing up in an instant, as it were, strack 
the ship, almost throwing her upon her side, There 
was no time for punishment now. The safety of the 
ship required instant action, and Frauk Price was 
permitted to replace his jacket without having re~ 





ceived a blow. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 


And sorrow but more closely tied. Moore. 

THERE are some wounds, once made, which are not 
easily healed or forgotten—some quarrels so deadly 
that the only wise course to adopt is to bury. their 
very memory, if possible, in oblivion, as speedily as 
can be done, 

And this was one of that unhappy nature. 

Neither Winifred nor her mother could forget the 
words that had passed between them, though both 
would have given worlds to do so. The daughter 
felt that the home of her mother was a home fer her 
no longer. The mother grew the more unyieldiug 
because she saw so plaiuly that her child would not 
give way. And there arose sadness and silence 
between them both—a saduess su heavy, and a silence 
80 strange, that death or absence would have been 
far preferable to a liviog presence so altered and es- 
tranged as this. 

Full of grief and weariness, poor Winifred left 
her home at an early hour on the following, morning, 
and walked slowly up the mountain road by which the 
young clergyman came from the Rectory to their cot- 
tage. She wished so much to see him that she deter- 
mined to go on quite to his home unless she met him 
on her way. 

Fate aid. not befriend her as she hoped it would do. 
The young minister was not abroad that morning, 
but seated in his suug study—the only furnished room, 
except his bed-chamber, at the Rectory. He was en- 
gaged in a struggle with his own heart, which was 
so painful that it seemed, at times, almost too much 
for him to bear. . 

Now that he was away from the inspiration of 
Winifred’s tearful eyes and gratefnl smiles it seemed 
an awfulanda monstrous thing that he should sit down 
deliberately to slay his own happiness and insure 
that of a rival, who, after all, might not be one half 
so worthy of her heart and hand as himself, 

What if the tale the countess had told was true! 
She knew how fondly Winifred had loved the young 
and handsome officer—how much, she had suffered 
when she broke the tie that bound them, at the call of 





duty—why should she wound the heart of thegirl with 
an idle story that had no foundation when a moment's 
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inquiry would have satisfied her of the truth or 
falsehood of the tale ? 

And, if it was true, was it meet or becoming in 
him, or in Winifred, to recall the truant kuight to his 
allegiance ? 

If it was false, why then did not the reasons still 
exist that had been deemed sufficient to separate them 
before ? 

Winifred, with all her grace and beauty, was but 
humbly born; and his cousin was proud, very 
“epeaayees been so in his boyhood, and was sure to 

even more so now that he had become a man. 

Perhaps he was glad to be released, in spite of 
the natural pangs with which at first he had re- 
ceived his dear-bought freedom. 

If this was the case would it not be better for 
Winifred to forget in her turn, grow reconciled to 
her loss, and console herself with the faitliful devo- 
tion of a heart that beat alone for her and cared 
naught for the vexed questions of birth and pedi- 
gree ? 

Sorely tempted and perplexed by. the enchanting 
visions that rose up before him with this passing 
thought, the young man pushed pen and paper away, 
and laid his head down upon his hands, yielding, in 
spite of himself, for a few moments, to the sweet 
whisperings of that happy dream. 

A knock at the door roused him. His housekeeper 
entered, and said that a young lady wished to speak 
with him. 

“ A young lady!” he exclaimed, with great astonish- 
ment, for he was not venerable enough himself in 
years or appearance to allow of his receiving calls in 

arate sage the lambs of his flock, unless attended 
y their mammas—“a young lady did you sa 
Wilson?” young Jady y y: 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Who is she?” . 

“T do not know, sir.” 

‘“* How does she look ?” 

“ Tall, and good looking, sir—a great deal too good 
looking, in my opinion, to be asking to see young 
gentlemen alone in their own study,” said the house- 
keeper, who was evidently not a little scandalized at 
the unusual event. 

“ Pshaw—show her in, Wilson, if you please,” he 
answered, turning very red as he noted her suspicious 
face. ‘Some person on business—or a district visitor, 
most probably.” 

“* Indeed, sir!” said Wilson, with a dignified sniff. 
“ Very well, sir.” 

So she went out, returning again in a few mo- 
ments, and holding the door wide open, while she 
announced ¢ 





“The young person, sir!” in her most acid tones, 
and with a withering look at the visigor that was 
entirely lost upon its recipient. 

The clergyman looked round at the open door, 
then sprang past the housekeeper, nearly upsetting 
her, and grasped the young lady by the hand—by 
both hands in fact. 

* Person, indeed—the young person! My dear 
Winifred—I beg pardon, my dear Miss Hughes—I 
am at a loss how to thank you for this honour. Mrs.. 
Wilson, this is the danghter of your old friend, Mrs. 
Hughes. Pray, send her up a glass of lemonade and 
a slice of cake after her long walk.” 

“Nothing for me, 1 beg,” began Winifred, but the 
moliified housekeeper had already disappeared to ex- 
ecute her master’s order. 

“Not a word, dear friend! All that is in this house 
is yours, and yon must need some refreshment 
after your long walk. Here is Mrs. Wilson. Make 
her drink a glass of lemonade, Wilson, if she will 
take nothing else,” 

The housekeeper cheyed—saw that the lemonade 
was swallowed, then placed a tray on the table, and 
discreetly retired—but not much farther than the 
keyhole of the study door. 

Winifred felt better as she sipped the lemonade. 
Then she looked at her host and smiled. 

“You see Iam refreshing myself before I begin 
my story,” she said. 

i He sat down beside her, and took her hand iw 
is. 

“ Has anything happened ?” 

“Much.” 

“Tell me all.” . 

“My mother was deceived by our friendly parting. 
yesterday.” 

“ T thought as much.” 

“She questioned me closely after you had gone.” 

‘And you?” 

“ What could I do? I told her the truth.” 

“ What did she say ?” 

The poor girl sighed at the memory of that painful 
and humiliating scene, 

“ Never mind,” he said, gently. 
tell me unless you choose to do so.” 

“Oh, you may as well hear it, since it concerns us 
both. She is bitterly angry, and—in short, my dear 
friend, she has turned me away from her home—un-~ 
less—unless——” 

“ You consent to make me the happiest of men.” 

There was a long silence. 

He pressed the hand he held. 

“‘ Winifred, I have been thinking long and deeply 
of all this to-day, It may be that the report the 


* You need not 
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countess heard is true. And, if it is, will not the de- 
votion of my whole life : 

She snatched her hand from his with a low, grieved 
cry. 

* And you, too! Oh, it has been my only comfort, 
amid all this pain, to remember how good and noble 
and generous you were! Are you too about to 
change? Must I rank you among my enemies? 
Will you too try to persuade me that heis false, when 
i am willing to stake msy life and happiuess upon his 
truth and sincerity? It.is too much—too much!” | 

And the biz tears-rose in her beautiful eyes as she 
gazed mournfully at him. 

* Forgive:me, and I will offend no more!” he said, 


humbly. “It was a strong and evil temptatiomwhiiiel> 


it lasted, but I have put it for ever from memow, Tn 
future, Winifred, look upon me as your brother and 
your friend only, and you shall have so Teasam ‘to 
vepent your confidence. I solemnly declare dt ence’ 
more, and thistime with all my heartand soul” 

“1 may really trust you now.” 

“You may indeed—~and I will listen to those 
tempting whiaperenomore. See, I will write-tohim 
now and in yeurwery presencei{you like. Negyyou 
yourself shalldicttte:the words.” 

‘* Dkere is no timeapw,” she said; witheun@enille, | 
“T teuséithat letter'te your honourend your Ssiend- | 
ship, my geod brother. At preseut J sequive mmather ’ 
service #h your hauls.” : 

“ Nanw it.” 


“ Ney, Wixifred-—” 

“ Hear me-eut. ‘Words were spoltem Jast 
bitter worde—whigh neither my mother mer J can 
ever forget. hey must be the let <f itheirdtind, 
I could nap"brar cemtention and { moult, 
rather go out into he warld and beg any 
door to door. 

“ Help nre(toguaway—not indesiite ‘beg, for by 
the earl’s bousty Lmve all I need—but help me to 
find some termposany home till she isrently i 
me and re cei Wem bedi without « qantbeol this dis- 
pute. You can tell/her when f have goupithet—that | 
what she wishes \eeumebt ‘be, She will ligsen ‘to it 
and believe it from yeurilips, ‘though not from mine 
—and you can by degrees teach her to submit to it, 
as to anything that is inevitable or impossible. 

“ And in the meantime—you are a clergyman—and 
a word from you might-establish me in.some honest 
if not pleasant home, where I migitremaia till allthis, 
unhappy disséusion is over. Do net shake your head 
or loek so grave, my dear, dear friend! none word 
—I am wiserable here—and I must go! I cannot 
dvear life—at least as. I must. live it here—andif you 
indeed love me you will aid me to go!” 

She clasped her hauds.and leoked. at him so 1im- 
ploringly that he could not find it in his heart .to:re- 
fuse the boon for which she pleaded, Yet it seemed 
a strange, almest.a dangerous.idea to him. 

“Listen to me, wy dear friend,” he said, at last. 
“T will see your mother niyself, and show -her that, 
as you have decided, it is impossible far her to carry 
out the wish of her heart.. 1 will make peace be- 
tween you once more—I1 am sure that I can do it— 
and you will remain here du safety:among us, and 
cease to think of trying the world by yourself. The 
world! —you have wo idea, my child, what.a great, 
cruel, raving monster it is—nor how little care and 
consideration and kindness you would meet with 
from those who are struggling there—each one fora 
footing a littie safer aud.a lithe higher than his fel- 
lows around him diave been able to reach,” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“I hope you will make peace between me and my 
mother ; but do not ask ame to:stay here a day longer 
than is strictly necessary. My very heart aches and 
pines within me at the thougit. 1 caunot.doit. Lneed 
change—and change I must have of one kind or 
a@nother—or die! Do be kind and pitiful, my dear 
frieud, and help me to get.away from a place where 
but for you and your kinduess the very air 1 breathe 
would be hateful to my senses!” 

There was no resisting this urgent. appeal, and 
with an auxious face the young man set himself to 
consider how best Le could respond. te .it satisiac- 


a, 
“If Tonly knew the kind of place you wish for,” 
le said, aloud, at last. 

“ Oh, any quiet home,” 

She paused here, for, Mr. Jones was looking at her 
with a face full of a suddenly awakened idea. 

“What is it?” she asked, eagerly ;**1 know you 
have thought of something for. me—something nice 
too. I can see it in your eyes,” 

“TI am afraid you will be disappointed in the story 
my eyes. have told you then,” he said, smiling, “ but 
@ thought certainly did strike me justthen, L coufess.” 

“Let me have the benefit of x,” 

“T have an unmarried aunt.in North Wales, near 
Couway Castle, who lives by Lerself, inanold grange 
—ouce our family seat—-with a few old family ser- 


| 


|| with look of decision, 





vants, almost as quaint and eccentric as herself. She 
wrote to my mother a week or twoago, asking her to 
find her a suitable companion—a young girl who had 
the education and 3 of a lady, one who would 
not be afraid of several hours’ work at writing, cast- 
ing up accounts, or reading aloud. Now if you would 
be willing = 

Winifred clasped her hands with a thankful look. 

“The very thing! Do youthink you can get the 

tion for me?” 

““Zienow I can. My mother took no steps in the 
matter—for, to tell the truth, sheand my Aunt Eloise 
get along much as only sisters always do—and she 
merely remarked that if she sent any one Eloise 
woul only send her back with a message that she 
didimetsuit, and therefore she should spare herself 
any ‘trotible about the business.” 

“Tam so glad—so glad! It will be the very. 
‘thing ‘for me. 

“Tt-will indee@’be a pleasant and a suitable home 
for you,#f you can only make up your mind'to bear 
with t. But I give yow'fair warning that she 
iscmsatane oddest-of mortals.” 

“Zqmme little forthat. Her oddity would not af- 
fecttmelin the least. It can ecarcely extend to the 
(duties 'Diehall have to perform for her.” 

“[ em not so sure of that. The house is very re- 
(time@—wery old—andrather lonely.” 

“~‘Seanuch tle better.” 

Tare are no young people ia ‘the place.” 

““L wish for none.” 

“~Theonly —- - Prem boomy F 7 “onan 

his wife, and the sungeon 
venty years old if heisa day.” 
~ Twill go,” said Winifred, rising 





‘from her seat 


™ When?” 

ee soower the ‘better. ‘WIN you write:me a 
letter of intreduetion ‘to your aunt?” 
' ““Oortatahy. Oue of ‘introduetion end recommen- 


“Wilt 7” 

“As welias if it same from 
auttt’has the highest opinion of my judgment— 
though it may be.” 

“ Then, since the path is:so:olear, let me beg of you 
to do me this service atonce. Qsn you bring me 
the letter to-morrow evening ?” 

“ l can,” 

“Then on the following morning I wilbstart for 


mother herself. My 


t 

“Every moment is painful here now ithat ary‘ 
home happiness bas goue.” 

“ Be it so,” heauswered, with aisigh. “‘T'he part- 
ing will be quite as pain/ul a year heuce—the sooner‘ 
it is over the better perkays for ime But, Wini- 
fred—— 

“ Well 2” ‘ 

“ Think of me wow and ‘then whew you ‘are ‘far! 
away.’ 

Often, often!” she said, touched by his emotion 
and the trembling of his weiev; ‘sand always as of 
my ‘best, truest, and dearest friend.” 

“ Save one,” he added, with a aint smile, 

* His truth, you know, has been doubted. Prove! 
for me that it is yet. untarnished, and 1 stall be more 
grateful still—if that indeed can be,’ 

‘I will do my best to make you and him happy 
as your hearts can wish.” 

“I know you will, and may you be blessed in’ 
your turn with she gift of a hewrt'as warm ‘wnd ‘true 
as;mine must everibe to him. Now farewell!’ 

* Farewell till to-morrow evening. I will'be-wtik 
you by seven,” he replied as hewaw' her safely duwn | 
the steps aud past the gate that led towards ‘the 
mountain road. 

He would have accompanied her, but she forbaile 
him ; aud, guessing ‘her beart’s dearest wish, thoegh 
her lips forbore to speak it, hereturoed ‘to his-staty ' 
and wrote a letter to Hugh Rbyse—the ‘hurdest’ 
task, tle most:painfulduty he had ever performed 
in the whole course of ‘his quiet and -weeveatfiil ‘life. ‘ 

Then he wrote another and a far different epiatie | 
to his Auut Elvise, in whose pages Wiuifred was 
gifted with every grace and good quality wader the 
gun. 

Had a fairy god-mother presided in her ‘happiest 
mood-over bet infuut cradle she-could uat beve been 
more bountifullyendowed than by thim. 

Having completed these Jabours, amd gone ‘his) 
round of pastoral visits amoug ‘the mottntains, the | 
young clergyman laid his head upon his’ pillow aud! 
slept that sleep which a clear conscience alone can 
give. 

The next morning was devoted to the afflicted and 
the poor once more, but at five p.m, he closed the gate- 
of his house behiud:him, .his duties ai! done, and set 
forward down the mountain path, beatiag 4a ‘his 
breast pocket the two letters—oue of whivh was to 





give the lady of bis love @ more.courfortuble aud 


happy home, while the other summoned her lover, 
more favoured than himself, once more to her side. 
There are heroic men in this weary world of vurs, 
but I doubt if the bravest soldier who ever faced the 
cannon’s mouth deserved the glorious pame of hero 
more truly than the slender, pale-faced clergyman 
who, with his bashful mien and ing modesty 
of mauner, had taken the very light and sunshine 
from his own life without a single murmur and laid 
them, as his only offering, beneath the feet of the 
woman he worshipped—the woman who gave him in 
return for his sacritice nothing but friendship. 


(To be continued.) 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 
—_— > 
CHAPTER XXxXV. 

‘Loxp Aneovs was holding high carnival at Strath- 
spey Castle. He was notthe young manu to mope 
the days away in solitude, ifthe earl his father did 
lie wt the point ef death, He had quite @ score of 
young friends of his owa calibre to keep ‘kim com- 
pany, from London end Paris, and 
young from the barracks, They passed their 
morniugs in foxshunting aud cards 
and ju wild carouaals. 

Ou gro poate wt = omen nae art 
young was yawning overe lute breakfast with 
some balfs dozen of his: when a 
message from The Firs arrived. feoturan en- 
tered the. breakfast in pale dismay. 

my Jord, but there’s news 








“I ‘beg 
p from The Firs, I -don't quite ‘understand what, but 
| somebody's dead, the man says, and they want your 
| lordship to come at once.” 


‘Lerd Angus arose with i 
“Order my herse at — 
the servant depurted to 
boys,” he cried, 
excuse me‘for an 
‘the truth. ‘Bydiova, a 


an earfiom so near— 


; shocked, but the young 
lord*took no heed, he caugtitup his gloves and whip, 
and, hurrying dowa, vaulted iuto his saddle, and gal- 
loped away like the wind. He reached The Firs 
half breathless, his horse white with foam, and found 
the household in’@ panic. 

“ What is it?” he-questioned, from his saddle, of 
the first servant he.saw, “ How fares the earl this 
morning?” 

= a earl is much betterymy lord, but Sir Varney 
is dead!” 

“The deuce heis! What apity it.wasn’t:the earl 
instead,” and, wheeling his. horse, :he shot off again, 


} leaving the-well-bred serving mean firmly coaviuced 


that'he ‘was a maitman. 

‘The hoauds nret'that morning ‘at Hansbary ‘Oross- 
ing fore loug run down ‘towards ‘Hounslow Heath, 
and thither the ‘young heir of Stratispey Castle 
repaired with his ‘wild courpanions. 

“I suppose the governor will be coming home 
soon,”’ he secanttel, “go we'll have ourfua while we 


mwy, boys! 

‘And away be'went, the leader of the party, while 
hiv father hung-as it ‘were upon the briuk-of vteath. 

The chase was an exciting ore, and the young 'lord 
was foremost ‘atthe deuth, for be was a bold and 
skilful ‘rider. 

Late iu the afternoon, on his jadetl antl weary horse, 
he ambleil humeward, feéling so fagged and spent 
that ‘he dropped ‘in at the * Golden Livn ” for a drink 
of bratty, end thereby got seperated from his com- 

nlous. 

M One dviek Hirely sufficed ‘for Lord ‘Angus; ‘he'took 
half'a @ezen that afternoon, and, flushed aud excited, 
regamed ‘ris homeward way'in theiglow of the spring 
sunset. 

ie Renfrew was in the garden, gathering ber- 
ties for her ‘father's tea, as he rode by, chatting s 
bacchanalian chorus. Just beyond the bars a flock 
of sheep were browsing, and ‘as Lord Anyus came 
up, the reins lying loose upon his ‘hurse'’s neck,.oue 
of them ran ‘bleating across the highway. 

His horseshied, plunged forward, and cleared the 
davswith one flying leap, throwing is master, who 
was searcdly in‘a ‘condition te control him, far over 
his head. ‘The road led up a rocky ascvrit, aud the 
youug man had « \ard fall. 

‘Muggie, who ‘witnessed the accident, uttered a cry 
ofalarm ‘when she saw the hurse go ‘galluping off, 
leaving the young lord prostrate on his face, ond 
withvut'sd instant’s hesitation she ran‘to his assist- 
ance. 

“Oh, my lord,” she ctied, recoguizing him ‘at once 
“ere you very much ‘hart ?” 

He'made no answer, no effort to stir. . 

Maggie grew very pile, but she was a ‘resoltt 
strung-uerved girl, despite er willowy ‘figure 
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pretty child's face, She:knelt down beside him 
and raised his head. His face was covered with 
dust and bloodyand there was.an ugly eat upoa his 


z temple. 
et wonder what I shall do?” said Maggie; “I 
wish papa would come!” 
Then, bending over the prostrate heir, she cleaned 
the dust and bioed from bis! brow with a dainty muslin 


n. 
eeMy Jord,’:she cried, *ear't you"try'to getup? 
can’t you speak to me ?” : 
The-young man was pretty severely stunned by 
the fall, and that, 'texether with the effvcts of the 
strong brandy he had juet:drunk, for the moment com- 
pletely stupefied him. But at Maggie’s second effort 
to rouse ‘him “he opened'his eyes ani stared-vacantly 
about him. 
omar the deuce ‘is it? Wheream I?” he ‘mat- 


tered. 

“ You fell from your horse, and yon ere lying. in 
the road justnow. ‘Wont you please try‘te getup ?” 
said “Maggie, scarcely able to repress lier amusement. 

Her voice struck him, and he ,stared up into -her 
face, the vacant look gradually changing iato an ex- 
pression of surprised admiration. 

“Heavens! What a beautifgl ccreeture!” be 
ejaculated ; “whe are you?” 

The.girl arose to her feet:with chilling dignity. 

“It doesn’t matter about me, my lord,” she said; 
“don’t you think you cam mauage to xet-up?”’ 

He struggled to his, ivet, shaking the;dust from 
his head and shoulders, aud essaying to make a step, 
et faint. and dizzy and put his:hand te‘his 
hea 


“I we had :@ :pretty sharp crack there,” he:ssid, 
touching the wound en his'temple; “eodfoundthat 
torse—wheresis he I wonder?” 

“it ithe coasths ‘by thie time,” | Maggie, 
“judging from the ‘withwhiéh he left here.” 

Lord Angus d \itmseff against a \post,and 
gazed about bim'in dubjous perplexity. : 

“Tf you'will-allow me ‘TH'try:to‘assist you ‘to the 
house,” said ‘Maggie’; “my fattrer, Doctor Renfrew, 
will be here ine very few minutes, anno doubt'he’ 
will be‘able to‘help you.” 

“Tahal! be:very much obliged ‘to yon, T’m ‘eure,” 
be , his ‘bold eyes full of alimiration; “ff you 
— t just keep me a. little steady I could mauage to 
walk, 

‘Maggio took ‘hold of Wiis arm with both ‘her little, 
berry-steined hands, and guiiled him along past, 
the gate, and up the pretty, tit-shaded avenue that, 
led to the. cottage. 


She got him into the.sitting-room.and cn a com-, 


fortable lounge. 

“Now,” she said, “know what papa wonld do, 
and if you'll.suffvr, me I'll wash that cutand bind up, 
your head.” 

“But I’m afraid I atm troubling you too much,” 
replied his lordship, watching her as she -fluttered 
about dn:her pink dregs,ber branze-brown curls in:a! 
shimmer,ireminding oneiofia dainty humming bird. 

“Oh, ne,” she said, quietly, * tie wo'trouble—we 
are used ¢o.such things, you:know, papa’ being:a‘doc- 
tor, and J quite often help ‘him.” 

Sowbe brought a'basin of water, washed 'the dust! 
from his face, and bandaged the wound, with gentile, 
skilful fingers, 

“Whata lovely creature!” thought his ‘lordship, 
thrilling-at-every touch of her soft ‘fingers, 

“How inteasely disagreeable,” mused ‘Maggie, ' 
a ‘her face from his brandy-scented “breath as 
she his forehead. 

At this juncture the old doctor appeared, 

“tt is poms Lord Strathspey from ‘te castle, 
papa,” explained Maggie ; “ his horse threw Lim just 
beyond our gate, and 1’ve done what I could for him,” 

Whereupon dhe went out to finish her preparations 
for tea, leaving her father and Lord Angus to get, 
acquainted after their own. fashion, i 

ootar Renfrew was not overwhelmed with ad- 
miratian for the half-drunken;young heir, nor by any 
meaus anxious for bis company; but, despite his 
brusque manner, he was. a high-bred, courtly.old mana, | 
utuerly incapable of rudeness er inhospitality. 

-He therefure, made the young lord weteome to :re- 
main where. he was, and efforded him all the relief 
his medical skill suggested. 

So.Lerd. Angus drank ‘tea ander the vine-shadeti 
porch, with Muggie at the head ofthe dainty tatle,: 
in herverisp, fresh musiin, with ‘a -rose-bud (in ber’ 
curls; ‘he remained at the house all night, and hail 
break fastthe next morning, at which presided, 
looking even more charming, if pessivie ; aud ‘when | 
his dog-cart came over at twelve o’clock he took his 
departure reluctautly, and ae muol in love as it was 
possible for him to’ be. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Tr was nearing ‘the middle of June, ‘For an 


ing her object, yet to no purpose. She bad travelled 
almost the eatire laustie ol breadth of England, 
visiting every madhouse, both private and public, 
into which she could gainadmittance ; yet nowkere 
eould she bear of such a place as Milford Grange, 
ov. find the slightest:c\uwe;to\her lost lady. Any other 
girl would. bave\despairetl, and igiven.over the thing 
as hopeless, in the face of therebufis and. difficulties 
that Judith encountered, but:she was ane of those 
persovs in whom energy and unyielding deteraine- 
tion are vital jorces, She hoped against Lope.in the 
very fuce of degpair. . 

The middle of June found her down in Lanca- 
shive, at a little publicovhouse, on the edgeof Lancas- 
ter Moor, called the“ White Hert.” She ihad been 
there before, in the first week after she left the castle, 
and had failed in gaining admittance:into the hand- 
some county asylam for the insane that stood out 
upon the moor; end, led by a kind of ‘impulse, she 
took the place on her retarn:route, determined | to 
make a secend trial. 

The landlady of the White Hert” was a plea- 
\sant, chatty Jittle woman, end @he and Judith 

speedily became the best.of friends, 

(They sat aut npon the. back porch, in the golden 
\glamour of «June euneet, when Judith -had \been, 
there some three or four: days—Mus, Thatcher dant- 
iling: her b baby on :ber knee, amd Judith 
j\looking away towards the distant glimmer of ‘the 
|Lvish.Sea with solemn, iwistinl! eyes. 

Life was growing ‘to be veny esrsest. and. sarrow-, 
\ful to, poor Judith ;mowhere:in ‘the witle world, per-' 
{haps, could there be found another young person so; 
\quiet.and cheerful of demeanour and yet so utterly, 
|hopelegs at heart. Apart from «her generous efforts 
‘for thege.she loved, ee had not « single persunal, 
‘interest. ) 

Since ithe day when .she read .that brief notice, 
lin. the .breakfast~parlour .at .Ankland |Qaks .poor; 
Jadith’s ‘heart had dain dead aud hepeless. ‘Lhe, 
'“ Victoria” was.dest, and; Hendrick was ,goue, and, 
\Judith’s, personal interest in life had, goue mith him. 

Ble was thinking. it;all over.as she satthere) that 
\Juneafternpon on the porch ofthe “ White Hart” ian,| 
ther sad eyes wandering far cut.to sea, thinking of) 
ithe. dear, kindly face.thet the cruelwaves had .for-| 
‘ever hidden, and .picturing ‘what znight -have been) 
if Heudzick could only bave come back to her., 
(Half # seory.and more. of years nadeino change with; 
Judith; her leve was as true. and sender, her, 
loss as ‘bitter and irreparable, asiin the first hour of 
her bereavement. But.she -was. intensely unseltist,, 
she.never magnilied or paraded her own sorrow; the, 
tears were gathering thick in ler brown eyes, ‘but 
she forced them k and turned calmly to her 
hostess. - 

* And-you really ithink, Mrs. Thateher,’’ she said, 
resuming former conversation, ‘timt I ‘shalt suc- 
ceed in getting a permit tothe asylum?” 

Mrs, ‘U'hatcher gave ber ‘baby a ‘toss and a kiss 
befareshe replied, 

“Phatcher.says you may,” she said, “which he 
knows ‘too, ‘being as ‘he is-in ‘the equire's em 


ing—I suppose you'll know ‘when he comes home.” 
“Vis very kindof him,” replied Jaiith ; “1 fee! 
very anxious to gain admittance. Do you ever see 
any of the ‘iumates, Mrs, Thatcher?” 

“Bless me, yes. ‘They parades ’em out summer’ 
days, and sometimes they ses Tiglit ‘by the dour, 
Mauy be tire drink df‘beer I’ve give the pour, crazy 
eveeturs! “There was one-young’man in particular 1 
used'to feel so sorry for-sa fine, handsome fellow he was, 
a kind of euiior,I think; and sich-a wild, mournful 
look on his face,” 

“ And what became of him?” asked Judith ; ‘‘had 
he no friends?” j 
“T believe not—andT haven't seen him this, month 
or so—they trausiers ’em.sometimes, and: mebbe, he's 
been trausferred.” 

“ They transfer them, .do they?” 

“ Yes, indeed—' Hush-a-by, baby, your marama’s \a; 
lady ’—yes, indeed, they transfers em. Wey, near 
all.of these over on the moor be. brought up fren * Mil-! 
ford Grange’ jast summer, and a-wild dookiug dot:be 
sume: of 'ew.”” 

Judith caughther breath, At dast,:eod fromthe 
lips of. this chatty little bar-woman, she heard it. 

“ Milford Grauge |” sw repeated, ia voicetremulous 
with suppressed excitemeut; “ aud whereiv that?” 
“<Qb, furder dowaia-guod vit,” replied Mrs, ‘I’ but-. 
cher, giving ber ‘buby a vigorous 1oss, * way down 
about the evast peitit. They ased toikeep’em down 
there, but tire old place be falling to pieces,aud they’ 
transfers ’ew all to the moor.” : 
“Yuu are sure none are kept down*there now ?” 
‘“ Sure enuagh—the Grauge was left'to goto mck, 
but ‘a month ago young ‘Lord Russ bougut it aud be 
a buildiu’ it up for « residence, and a dolefiil residence 
‘twill be, right down on the coast, in a thicket of 


||)@ g@ettin’ here on 


Judith rose to;her feet in a tremor from head to 


oot. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Thatcher,” she cried, “* you don't know 
what.a favour you have done me! For over.a mouth 
Lhave been searching in vain for Milford Grange.’ 

“Tibeg your parden, young woman,”’ returned the 

landlady, with wide, amazed eyes, “but what can 
you want of Milford Grange? The young lord as 
lives there mow——” 
_ “I had.a dear. friend sent to Milford Grance over 
twelve years. ago,’ interrupted Judith, “‘and [ have 
been trying to.finLher ever since. Qh, Mrs. That. 
cher, I; hope I,shall net.fail now,” 

Judith was.sobbing now, despite her calmness and 
self-repression, ‘and .Mrs. Thatsher, a kind-hearted 
little woman, brushed a..sympathatic drop from her 
own.eye against ,\ber baby’s fat cheek. 

“No. more you,shan’t;” she cried ; “:you shall have 
a permit to git in ‘at the moor, provided that: will an- 
swer. Thatcher be in with the squire, and ho ean 
manage it, But 'tis a,poorchauce,)[’m feared—wim- 
min folks die out powerful fast in them. asylums. Be 
yer friend’a woman ?” 

“She was a noble;lady, the Countess of Strath- 
spey,’’ replied Judith, 

Mrs, Thatcher .came within.a beir’s breadth . of 
dropping her blessed baby. 

“Oh, my,” she. cried, ‘ta countess? Anil ye hain't 

(@ tellin’ me which | be.a.noble lady yerself, miss, 
‘ White Hart’ porch ?” 
“No,” smiled Judith; “I,was maid and:companion 
'to.the countess, bat I leved ber, and I would give 
imy life to.find her. Shewas no more insane than 
‘you or iI when they sent. ber off. She.was foully 
idealt by, poor lady!’ 

“ Ye. shall goand hunt for her,’ said the landlady, 
“end Vil go too, Jeastways if I,ean git.Jiunie to 
\come.and:mind the baby, bless hertheart.! I've been 


| \inside of theagylum,and I'd. be company for ye—and I 


\do pray ye may succeed in findiug the poor ladyalive.” 

On the following .day, through the influenee of the 
(squire, the of.the “* White Hart” succeeded 
lim getting the permit, ;.and on the day alter, Jinuie, the 
|lanulady’s sister, having come over to look after baby, 
ithe Jandlady herself,accompanied by Judith, set out 
‘for the institution. 

A ;number.,af the..inmates were parading up 
jand dowa the grounds when the;two women entered 
ithe gates; and Judith,.as she walked slowly up the 
\broad avenue, scanned every face she met with a 
|beating heart, 

Poor, wan, vacant faces by the score, but nowhere 
ithe face she sought. 

‘Speaking kindly tothe poor creatures that thronged 
around them, the two women made their way inte 
ithe buildixg, and as a-firststep Judith begged leava 
ito ‘see Doctor Peuryth, the surgeon.io charge, She 
twas accordingly eondacted by one of the keepers 
to @ ‘small office, where the doctor soon joined 
them—a.small, wiry tittle man, with au alert, ferret- 
like face, 

Judith stated ithe ebject of her visit at:once, and 


pley'| produced ‘the card beuring the address.of Milford 
aud hesaid he’d make mention of ‘ittlia -werry eveu- | Gran 


Could Doctor Peuryth:remamber if'a lady, a small, 
beautiful lady, with biwe-eyes‘and goldea' hair, Mar- 
guerite Strathspey by name, wife of Lord Strathspey 
of Strathspey Castle, had been trausferred from Mil- 
ford Gratige’to this asylum? 

The doctor watehed her kevuly while she put ‘the 


uestion. 
a. Counitess'of Strathspey!” hhemeditated. “ Well, 
so'many of the poor-credtures fancy they are quecns 
anil’countesses, 'tis eikard matter'to keep the run of 
their names. I cannot call to:mind any-such name 
or individual. Do-you:come from ‘the ‘unfortunate 

frieu@s? Do-you desire to remove ner?” 
uuith answered ‘warily. 

“1 was ber friend, aud ‘wish to know what lias ‘bo. 
come of her.’” 
Doetor Penryth was sorry, but ‘he-could not give 
her agy information, ‘He bowed himself out, aud 
Judith requestad the keeper to couduct thew turough 
the institution, 
« And,” she added, as he,proceeded to, guide them, 
openivg her hand andshowing him a five-pound uote, 
“if you'll get.me the information I desire J’it, give 
you this.” 
‘The man grinned at'the sight of the money, and 
bade them follow him. At the dovr of ‘the head 
matron’s room he paused, aud tapped lightly. A 
stern aud stately woman appeared, ‘ 
“She cau tell you if any oue can,” whispered the 
keeper. 
Judith stated her business, and the matron, ap- 
parently won by her pleasant face aud earnest mane 
ner, bade them enter and be seated. 
“Countess of Strathapey,” she repeated, putting 
her hand to her head, “ ‘The name sounds familiar 
to me—but I hear so mauy names. Countess of 








¢eutire ‘month Judith Ford had ‘beon steadily pursu- 





wild firs.” 7 


Strathspey !—what manner of woman was sue?” 
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“Small and slender, and very lovely, with blue 
eyes and golden hair.” 

“*] think I do remember her,”’ replied the matron, 
at last, “or a woman of that description who called 
herself Countess of Strathspey. She came to us at 
Milford Grange, and was brought up here, and—oh, 
yes, I have it now—she made her escape!” 

Judith uttered a cry of surprise. 

“Yes,” continued the matron, reflectively, “she 
escaped, and attempted to eross the river below here. 
It was swollen from prolonged rains, and the poor 
creature was drowned. The shawl she wore drifted 
ashore the next day, and her body was found about 
a week after. ‘That was about two years ago, and 
I think her people were apprised of the event.” 

Judith did not utter a word. 

‘The cruel truth had stabbed her heart like a knife. 
And after all her hopes and weary efforts this was 
the end! 

She arose with a few words of thanks to the matron 
and passed out, slipping the five-pound note into the 
keeper’s hand. 

“Won't you look round a bit, ma’am?” he said, 
smirking and bowing in bis delight, 

Mrs, Thatcher was anxious to avail herself of the 
invitation, and Judith did not object. 

She followed them along the dim and dusty corri- 
dors, thinking what a life her poor lady must have 
led shut up in that dreary place, and picturing to 
herself all the horrors of her attempt to escape, her 
very soul dissolved in pity and grief. 

The cells were ranged along the corridors, with 
little square windows in the doors, through which 
the poor, crazy inmates could look out, only the most 
violent being closely confined, 

All the way down they were peering out, laughing 
and gibbering, and singing—a sad sight to behold. 

Judith barely glanced at them in her sorrowful 
preoccupation ; but presently Mrs, Thatcher clutched 
her arm. 

“There he be!” she cried, pointing to one of the 
windows—“the sailor feller as I told you of, which 
come to the ‘ White Hart’ long ago. See, the poor 
soul! do let’s stop and speak to him!” 

Judith followed her pointing finger, and saw a 
pale face, lit by a pair of kindly brown eyes. 

After the first glance she stood still and stared like 
oneinadream. Then, making a step forward, she 
uttered a piercing cry and fell in a deadly swoon 
before the door of the cell. 

(To be continued) 








IMPORTANT TO BACHELORS AND WIDOWERS. — A 
Milwaukee lady has just buried her seventh husband. 
She married in 1855 at the age of seventeen, took 
a second husband in 1859, her last in 1870, and she 
wants the eighth during the current year. 

Tue CasumMERE Goat.—The attempt of Califor- 
nia to acclimatize the Cashmere goat promises suc- 
cess, the animal attaining a larger size and yielding 
a finer fleece than in its native India. There are 
estimated to be 40,000 Cashmeres in the State, and 
the fleece, according to grade, #s worth from one 
shilling up to five shillings per pound. 

New Discovery or CoaL.—It has been made 
kuownin the mining circles of the Midlands that the 
Sandwell Colliery Company (Limited) had found 
coal measures 200 feet below the Permian rocks, at 
their sinkings, four miles from Birmingham. The 
discovery settles a most discussed question as to the 
existence of coal measures below the Permiaus. 

Tuar all who are happy are equally happy is not 
true. A peasant and a philosopher may be equally 
satisfied, but not equally happy. Happiness con- 
sists in the multiplicity of agreeable consciousness, 
A peasant has not capacity for having equal happi- 
ness with a philosopher. This question was very 
happily illustrated by the Rev. Robert Brown: “A 
small drinking-glass and alarge one may be equally 
full, but the large one holds more than the small.” 

Dr. LowkLL Mason.—Dr. Lowell Mason, the 
widely known composer of church music, has just 
died at Orange, New Jersey, aged 82. He was in- 
strumental in introducing music as a branch of pub- 
lic school instruction in America, and was the first 
one upon whom the degree of Doctor of Music was 
ever conferred in America. He was the author of 
more than fifty musical works, of one of which alone 
600,000 copirs have been sold. 

A Poppy Biicnut 1x Inpra.—As a comparion 
misfortune to our own potato blight, the Indian mail 
brings us news of a poppy blight in the Behar and 
Benarcs districts, which has much diminished the 
yield of opium, and, as a natural consequence, has 
materially lesseued the revenue derived fromit. Dr. 
King has, it is stated, been commissioned to investi- 
gate the cause of this blight, and, as it is suspected 
that the yield may be permanently affected, the 
Government are endeavouring to introduce the cul- 
tivation of the poppy into the Punjaub. 

A Bicycie Feat.—One hundred and ten milesin 





eleven and three-quarter hours was accomplished 
the other day on an Ariel bicycle. A young geutle- 
man, aged sixteen years, residing near Norwich, at 
4°45 a.m, moanted his bicycle (a 36-inch “ Ariel”) 
and with his travelling bag strapped in front, started 
from the Great Ryburgh Station to Newmarket, 
where he breakfasted. Thence he proceeded to 
Whittlesford, where he lunched; and at 430 p.m., 
after a most pleasant journey, he arrived safely at 
the house of a friend at Ware, in Hertfordshire, tiav- 
ing accomplished a distance but little short of 110 
miles in eleven hours aud three-quarters, including 
stoppages. 

Tus New Bastarpy Law.—By the Act passed 
last Session, and now in operation, the law as to 
orders for the maiptenance of illegitimate children is 
materially altered, magistrates having the power to 
make an order for payment of 5s. instead of only 2s. 6d. 
per week, and also to extend such payment till the 
child attains the age of 16 instead of 13 years as 
formerly. ‘The amount in arrears to be recoverable 
will be 13 weeks’ contributions as under the old law, 
but inasmuch as the magistrates had no further 
power than committing to prison for a month in de- 
fault where the sum claimed was under 40s., the 
new Act gives the power to make the commitment to 
prison fora period of three mouths. 

DAYLIGHT Firxeworks.—The Japanese have fire- 
works niade expressly to be let off by daylight. The 
following description of them is taken from an ac- 
count of a recent festival in the Yokohama Herald :— 
“The second day was occupied with exhibitions of 
the ingenious day-light fireworks, of the manufacture 
of which the Japanese appear to be the sole masters, 
As usual, these consisted mostly of bombs, which, ex- 
ploding high in the air, dlscharged sometimes various 
coloured jéts of smoke, and sometimes closely folded 
packages of wire and paper, which unfolded 
themselves into parachutes of great bulk and sym- 
metrical design. They were sometimes fish, which 
swam leisurely through the atmosphere to the 
ground, or suakes, which writhed themselves away 
over the tree tops, or great birds, which hover kite- 
like and motionless for an incredibly long time. 
Occasionally they took the shape of cottages, temples, 
human beings, magnified crests of Daimios, trees 
and flowers—almost anything which « lively ima- 
gination could suggest. ‘The smoke figures, however, 
were the most amusing. One of the most frequeulty 
attempted wasa cattle-fish, with a body of thick, 
fuliginous black, and arms of lighterhues. Of course 
the illusion was very brief, the wind not allowing 
the smoke to remain undisturbed for more thana few 
seconds, but while it lasted it was perfect. 





FIGHTING WITH FATE, 


——=— 
OHAPTER XXIII. 

Tue little enamelled Louis Quinze clock upon the 
marble mantelpiece in Honor’s room, at Lady 
Thaxter’s house in Park Lane, had chimed the hour 
of seven when her ladyship knocked lighily at 


Honor’s door. The young girl gave admittance to 
her hostess, who was in evening dress, and looking 
very stately. 

Lady Thaxter’s eyes beamed with admiration upon 
her young guest. 

Honor had attired herself in a pale blue silk, with 
overdress of white lace, and wore ornaments of pale 
pink coral. Her splendid beauty was unusually 
vivid and brilliant. Her pale gold hair was crimped 
and fluffed, after the fashion of the day, and looked 
like a halo around the fair, sweet, tender face, with 
its bright frankness, its piquant witchery. Her 
big eyes of dusk were brave and lovely and sweet. 
{n dress, manner and carriage she was unmis- 
takeably a high-bred lady. 

Her ladyship kissed the young girl, with a smile 
anda sigh, thinking how improbable it was that Sir 
Hugh ‘l'regaron would care for any other woman 
after loving Honor. 

“ We will go down to the drawing-room now, my 
dear,” she said, kindly. ‘My friend and guest, the 
Hungarian Countess of Rothsmere, is already dee 
in conversation with Sir Hugh—upon politics, 
think. The countess is a famous politician, one of 
those deep-thinking women who understand all the 
leading questions of the day, and dares to form her 
own opinion of them. She is quite a power in Hun- 
gary. I hope you wiil like her, my dear. She is a sort 
of princess in her own country, lives in grand style 
and state, is owner of a small principality, immensel, 
wealthy, and is a widow and childless. She will 
make a sensation in society, and will be besieged 
with suitors, but I hardly think she will marry 
again. I am impatient to introduce to her one of 
our English young ladies. We will go to her now.” 

Her ladyship conducted Honor downstairs to the 
drawing-room, a long and lofty room which had a 
hundred counterparts within the precincts of Bel- 
gravia. 





_In this room, in the midst of some grave discus 
sion upon the attitude of the English Ministry in 
some question at the moment before the country, 
were the Countess of Rothsmere and Sir Hugh Tre. 


garon. 

Lady Thaxter led Honor forward with conscious 
satisfaction. The girl’s quiet self-possession, her 
total unconsciousness of self, her perfect good- 
breeding, her shy, sweet grace, and, above all, her 

lorious beauty, awakened Lady ‘I'haxter’s pride in 
er and her affection for her. 

‘Lady Rothsmere,”’ she said, ‘‘ permit me to in- 
troduce to you my dear young friend and guest, 
eee Saat for whom I bespeak your cordial friend- 
ship. 


Lady Rothsmere arose and acknowledged the in- 
troduction with a charming grace and courtesy. 

As, however, her eyes rested full upon Henor’s 
face she started and turned pale, exhibiting an agi- 
tation as singular as sudden. 

“‘ T—I beg your pardon, dear Lady Thaxter,” she. 
said, in a sweet, cultured voice, now oddly tremu- 
lous, “ but this young lady’s face reminds me of one 
I knew once. I could almost fancy I had seen Misa 
Glint before ;” and she made a strong effort to re- 
cover her wavering self-possession. ‘“‘There is 
something oddly familiar to me in her countenance 
—in her eyes—her glance—her expression——” 

She paused, a faintness seeming to sweep over 


her. 

The Hungarian countess was a very beautiful 
woman, and her beauty was as striking as impres- 
sive. - 

She was tall, not stout nor yet slender, but of a 
grand and imperial presence, looking as if born to 
command. She was apparently about thirty years 
of age, and her lovely, half-haughty face not 
= lost its early primrose bloom. Her eyes were 

ike glowing sapphires, and the shadow of some past 
sorrow lurked in their depths. In singular 
contrast to her fair and stiil youthful face was her 
hair, which, although abundant, was already gray. 
She wore it in heavy braids, with loose and fluffy 
crimps above her broad forehead, and it gave sin- 
gular effect to her charming loveliness, 

She recovered herself almost immediately, ex- 
erting a stern self-control, but Sir Hugh could see 
that she trembled, and that she was scarcely able to 
stand. She resumed her seat almost immediately, 
and the others grouped themselves near her, 

“Were you ever in Hungary, Miss Glint ?” in- 
quired the countess, in a firmer voice, her gaze linger- 
ing almost eagerly upon Honor’s face. “Or in 
Vienna ?” 

“No, madam,” replied Honor. “I left school 
only last midsummer, and I have travelled but little 
during my life. Papa took me to Alexandria with 
him last autumn, but I saw oniy the ports at which 
we stopped, with the exception of a few short excur- 
sions inland.” 

* Your papa—is he living ?” 

“Yes, madam. He is Captain Glint of the Medi- 
terranean steamship ‘Argus,’” said Honor as 
proudly as if the captain had been a Lord High Ad- 
miral of the Navy. 

The Hungarian countess sighed, while Lady 
Thaxter dextrously guided the conversation into 
a different channel, upon whose smooth current all 
went pleasantly. 

The hour before dinner was soon passed. 

Sir Hugh gave his arm to Lady Kothsmere, con- 
ducting her to the dining-room, while Lady ‘haxter 
and Honor walked together. 

After dinner Sir Hugh returned with the ladies. 
to the drawing-room, and spent the evening in their 
society. 

Nothing of his own troubles or of Honor’s was 
apparent in their looks or tones. Both were as 
cheerful and smiling as if their hearts were not ach- 
ing with an unappeasable anguish and dread. 

“Is issue cards for a cinner party to be given 
next week,” said Lady Thaxter, sitting before the 
fire with afeathered screen. “I am anxious that 
you should meet some of our finest governing minds, 
my Lady Rothsmere. As you have a taste for poli- 
ties, I desire you to become acquainted with our 
Premier, and with some of our ablest peers. One 
of our grandest orators, and one whose speeches: 
stir up all England now and then into a deep ex- 
citement, is Lord Waldemar. I especially desire 
you to know him.” 

“I have read some of his speeches,’’ said Lady 
Rothsmere, her face kindling. ‘‘ They are very fine 
and burn with the fire of earnestness. I have no- 
ticed them only of late years. I take the English 

pers, of course, with the Continental ones, and 
cn read Lord Waldemar’s speeches for four or five 
ears.” 


“ He only came into the peerago some five years 
ago,” said Lady Thaxter. ‘“‘He was a Yorkshire 
squire, when a chain of deaths broke the regular 
line of the Waldemar succession and made him 
baron. His family is Moer, I belieye—vh, no, Dar- 
rel Moer is his nephew and heir, his own name 1s 
Floyd.” 
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The pear! sticks of the Countess of Rothsmere’s 
fan snapped suddenly apart and fell upon her gar- 
net velvet dress. 

The countess uttered a strange exclamation, and 
bent forward, white as death. 

Lady Thaxter was too well bred to show surprise, 
but at this second singular agitation of her guest 
during the evening she certainly must have won- 
dered within herself. 

“ Dar—Darrel Moer did you say, Lady Thaxter ?” 
inquired the countess, in a broken voice, and some- 
what incoherently. “ I—I believe my nerves are not 
very strong this evening. I have heard the name of 
Darrel Moer before.” 

** He is not. Lord Waldemar,” Lady Thaxter has- 
tened toexplain. ‘‘ Lord Waldemar was a Squire 
Floyd, a weal Yorkshire gentleman, who came 
quite unexpectedly into the Waldemar title. Mr. 
Darrel Moer is his nephew and will succeed him. 
The baron was ill a month or two since, and went 
into Yorkshire for his health. Ilugh, be kind 
enough to glance over the columns of the Court 
Journal upon the smail table at your elbow, and see 
if there is not some mention of Lord Waldemar’s 
expected return to town.” 

Sir Hugh complied with the request. 

‘Yes, there’san item here concerning Waldemar, 
and it may be of interest to Lady Rothsmere, 
especially as Mr. Moer’s name is mentioned in it,”’ 
he said, as calmly as if the utterance of Darrel 
Moer’s name were not painfultohim. ‘Allow me 
to read it: 

“* Lord Waldemar has been restored to his usual 
health by hissojourn in his native Yorkshire, and 
will return to town on Monday next to take part 
in the expected debate before the House next week, 

‘“** We learn that Mr. Darrel Moer, the long-re- 
puted heir of Lord Waldemar, finds his claim to both 
title. and estates set aside by the advent in England 
of Lord Waldemar’s grand-daughter, a beautiful 
young lady of seventeen, the daughter of his lord- 
ship’s only son. Miss Floyd has been educated 
abread, and will, it is safe to predict, become a belle. 
She is to be presented, we understand, at the next 
drawing-room of Her Majesty.’’”’ 

A dead silence succeeded. Sir Hugh folded the 
paper presently and said : 

* So Mr. Moer isno longer Lord Waldemar’s heir? 
I fancy he will attempt to retrieve himself by a 
marriage with the heiress.” 

A faint cry came from Lady Thaxter. The Hun- 
garian countess had fainted to insensibility. Her 
head fell back upon the cushions of her chair, and 
she looked like one dead, 

Proper restoratives were applied, but it was many 
minutes before the countess came to herself, gasp- 
ing for breath, and opening her eyes in a wild stare, 
that showed conclusively that she had received some 
sudden and terrible shock. 

“My dear friend,” said Lady Thaxter, in alarm, 
“‘you are ill, Will you allow me to send for a phy- 
sician P” 

“*No—oh, no!” replied the countess,” agitatedly. 
“‘T shall soon be myself again. Pray have no fears 
on my account.” 

. There was the sound of an arrival at the house 
oor. 

Feeling unable to meet visitors at that moment, 
the countess arose. Sir Hugh, comprehending her 
desire for retirement, offered her his arm, and con- 
ducted her through an inner drawing-room into a 
cozy boudoir. 

_ He was about to leave her to herself, but she mo- 
— ays pcre . , 

‘I must a ze for my seeming weakness,’ 
she said. “I—I have not yet recovered from the 
fatigue of my journey. And the—the sudden 
news——” 

She paused, unable to proceed. 

“Pardon me, Lady Rothsmere,” said Sir Hugh, 
speaking the words that had trembled upon his 
tongue for many minutes, “but what is Darrel 
Moer to you? What are you to Darrel Moer ?” 

The countess crested her beautiful head haughtily, 
‘and anger sparkled in her blue eyes. 

* Sir!” she exclaimed, “‘do you address such a 
‘question to me?”’ 

_ “Pardon me, countess,” cried Sir Hugh, not flinch- 
ing. “Iseem impertinent, but my happiness de- 
Pends upon your answer—not mine alone, but 
that of the young girl who is now in the drawing- 
Toom.”’ 

“T do not understand.” 

“ Allow me to explain. I am impelled to tell my 
story to you, Lady Rothsmere. I believe you may 
‘be able to help us. You have perhaps never visited 
England before, but you have known Darrel Moer. 
I remember that he has spent months at a time 
on the Continent, and that he was once away from 
aeat a whole year. Perhaps you knew him 

en ”» 


The countess’s remarkable excitement at the 
mention of Darrel Moer’s name had inspired Sir 
Hugh with a suspicion that hers had been no com- 


monplace acquaintance with Moer—that she had 





been one of his numerous loves, perhaps—and that 
she was uainted with Moer’s secret history 
better possibly than any other. 

He did not see her face now, it being turned into 
the shadow. But her voice was still tremulous as 
she answered, reluctantly : 

“I saw Mr. Moer at Baden Baden the year he was 
abroad, Sir Hugh. I must decline to be catechized 
farther until I know why you question me. May I 
ask what is Darrel Moer to you?” 

“This, madam,” cried Sir Hugh, with bitter 
emphasis— stands in my wa; appiness— 

hasis—“‘ he stands i y to happi 
= —— my path completely. I love Honor 
2t-—— 

**I could see that,” interposed the countess, 
softly, as his voice faltered, ‘‘ and she loves you, Sir 
Hugh. That I also could see.” 

“Itis trae, Lady Rothsmere. Honor loves me, 
as I love her. But she is bound to Darrel Moer 
and we cannot marry.” 

‘* Why does she not break with him if she loves 
you *” asked the countess. ‘‘ Will she perjure her- 
self by marrying one, evenif sheis promised to him, 
if she loves another ?" 

“She is bound to him by no light promise, Lady 
Rothsmere, but by marriage vows.” 

“That child a wife! Impossible!” 

“She is no wife,” said Sir Hugh, “save that the 
words have been spoken over them that binds them 
together in an indissoluble tie. They separated at 
the very altar. Honor fled from him as from a pesti- 
lence. She will not live with him or bear his name. 
She loathes him—hates him!’’ 

** Then why did she marry him ?” 

“Because Captain Glint’s wife, who is not 
Honor’s mother, was barbarously unkind to her, 
and Moer proposed to Honor when her sense of de- 
solation was keenest. She liked him, and might 
have loved him in time. She married him, in- 
tending to be a good wife to him, Bat in the very 
vestry of the chapel where she stood after signing 
her name he revealed his wicked nature to her so 
completely that she fled from the church and from 
him in very terror. It was after that that I asked 
her to marry me and she learned that she loved 


“It’s a very strange affair,” said the countess. 

“Yes. I have consulted a lawyer, and find that 
Honor is bound to Moer while he lives. She cannot 
have her marriage annulled—she has no ground 
upon which to sue for divorce. My only hope is that 
Darrel Moer may have a wife living.” 

** What reason have you for such a hope ?” asked 
the countess, almost in a whisper. 

“ None whatever beyond a general knowledge of 
Moer’s nature. He is ardent and fickle, and reck- 
less to adegree. He might have married in a mo- 
ment of infatuation, and have a wife living some- 
where now. I have often wondered why he did not 
— The reason may be that he is married al- 

y.” 
“ But, if so, would not the marriage have been 
proclaimed ?” ‘ 

“Not if the match were likely to have been dis- 
tasteful to his uncle, the present Lord Waldemar. 
His lordship is peculiar. He discarded his only 
son Wallace Floyd fora marriage with the daughter 
of a man with whom he had been at enmity, and 
Darrel may have taken warning at his cousin’s fate. 
The young lady who was mentioned in that item in 
the Journal is the issue of Wallace Floyd’s mar- 
riage. The question whether Darrel Moer has been 
married or not is one of absorbing interest to me, 
and involves my future happiness and welfare. If 
he hasa wife still living, Honor’s marriage to him 
is null and void. Can you lend mo any assistance, 
coantess, in my inquiry into Darrel Moer’s past life ? 
Can you tell me if Darrel Moer has ever been mar- 
ried ?” 

He asked the question as if his life depended upon 
the answer. 

There was a short and deathly silence. 

Then the Hungarian countess answered, in a low 
voice : ‘ 

“T have reason to believe, Sir Hugh, that Darrel 
Moer has been married!” 

Sir Hugh uearly leaped from his seat. His aston- 
ishment was as great as his relief. His suspicions 
had then pointed towards the truth. His instincts 
had guided him aright. His hopes strengthened, 
and he exclaimed: , 

“He has been married! Ob, Lady Rothsmere, is 
his wife still living ?” 

The countess hesitated. 


Sir Hugh longed to see her face, but he could | eag 


not. 

“T cannot tell you that,” she answered him, at 
last. “Iam greatly interested in your story, Sir 
Hugh, and from my‘ soul [ pity you and Miss Glint. 
If I can help you I will do so.. But you must give 
me a little time. Let me think over what you have 
said. I wish to meet Lord Waldemar, his grand- 
daughter, and—and Darrel Moer. 1 shall not betray 
your confidence, Sir Hagh, and again I promise you 
my help.” woud ’ 





She held out her hand to him as if to seal a com- 


pact. 

The closing of the house door attested to the de- 

—- of the visitors, and when Sir Hugh had re- 
her hand the countess arose and excusing 
herself returned to the drawing-room. 

Sir Hugh lingered to digest the information ho 

received. 

“The countess is the widow of a well-known 
Hungarian count,” he mused. “Her history is 
well known, and without a shadow of mystery. It 
is plain that she has been one of the loves of Dar- 
rel Moer. She says he has been married. Can she 
have been his wife? Can a woman so good and 
beautiful as she have wedded Darrel Moer?  Itis 
possible. Honor wasdeceived by him. Did she 
marry the Hungarian count thinking Moer dead ? 
And does she consequently fear to own to that early 
marriage because it must invalidate the latter one ? 
I believe I have stumbled upon the truth. I believe 
that Lady Rothsmere is Darrel Moer’s actual and 
lawful wife. And Honor’s freedom must involve 
the ruin of the countess.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

WE must now return to Floyd Manor and con* 
tinue the narration of the singular proceedings of 
Lord Waldemar’s acknowledged heiress. 

It will be remembered that the mansion had been 
closed for the night, the baron had retired to his 
library to write letters, andthe manager had taken 
his leave. 

It will also be remembered that Grimrod had 
passed around the angle of the dwelling, and had 
halted under the trees below Miss Floyd’s windows, 
and while standing there had been startled by a 
bird-call near him. 

This bird-call had emanated from the throat of a 
young man who was ensconced in the shrubbery near 
at hand, and had had the effect of bringing out upon 
the balcony of her parlour, into the chill ch 
night, Miss Floyd herself. 

The rr that had ensued between the lady 
upon the balcony, her form plainly defined against 


the light that filled her room, andthe dusky figure 
upon the lawn had more than startled Grimrod— 
it had horrified him. 

The familiarity of the stranger whom Miss Floyd 
had addressed as “ Antonio” thrilled him with a 
terrible fear, 

“ Whatare they to each other?” he asked him- 


self, “Clearly this is the unknown lover whose 
existence I suspected, but Henrietta Watchley 
denied. It is fortunate I came round here be- 
fore going home. I am likely now to learn my 
young lady’s whole history.” 

The idea did indeed seem probable. He waited 
for developments. They soon came. 

The young man who had so successfully imitated 
the peculiar bird-call came up under Miss Floyd’s 
ee repeating his injuction to her to come 

own. , 

“T can’t come,” answered the girl, pantingly. 
“ How am I to leave the house unseen ?”’ , 

“That's your look-out, Hilda,” answered Antonio, 
and Grimrod noticed now that he spoke English 
with a foreignaccent. ‘I don’tcare how you leave 
the house—only come! You dare not refuse when 
I command.” 

* We'll see about that,”’ said the girl, more coolly, 
“I’m not coming downstairs, Antonio. Mrs. 
Watchley is always on the look-out, and her room is 
opposite mine. She's a perfect watch-dog. You 
can tell me what you have to say where you are.” 

“ And have the old lord come popping out at me 
with a gun!’ cried Antonio. ‘No, that won't do. 
If you don’t come down to me, 1’ll come up to you.” 

“What! To my very room?” ’ 

“ Yes, to your very room. You've sent your maid 
to bed, or you wouldn’t. be out there. Drop me a 
ro’ ” 


ny have no rope, and if I kad I would not drop it 
for you. Keep your distance, Antonio.” 

The stranger laughed, amused perhaps af her 
threatening manner, and sprang forward and began 
to: climb the ivy that covered a portion of the wall 
upon that side of the building, with the agility of a 


cat. ‘ 

Miss Floyd still leaned over the balcony and 
watched him with dilated eyes. y 

Grimrod had been tempted to hurl himself upon 

the stranger and throttle him, but a sense of cau- 
tion and a desire to probe the whole secret restrained 
him. He too watched Antonio with breathless 
erness. 
‘The stranger climbed up to the baleony, but 
Hilda Floyd retreated before him into her rose par- 
lour. She essayed to close the French windows upon 
her untimely visitor, but he pushed them open and 
followed her into her room. 

Grimrod waited but a single moment for con- 
sideration, then he crept forward and began also 
to climb the ivy as swiftly and noiselessly as was 

esible. ; ; 
Pothe ‘task was hard,‘ He had not the supple limbs 
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‘ of the younger man who had preceded him, and his 


hands were fearfully denuded of their skin when he 
slipped over the balcony railing and paused on the 
cony itself, panting and trembling. 

The window was slightly ajar, and. the curtains 
hung loosely before it. Grimrod crouched close 

to the aperture and peeped into the room. 

nilde Floyd was standing up near the fire: Her 
looks and attitude betrayed intense alarin. 

Her visitor had flung himself into a chair. He 
was. bold-faced, dashing sort of man, not:yaung, 
and with a certain claim to good looks, but Geim- 
red/s keen business eyes read his character as 
readily as.if it-had been stamped:in: legible letters 
upon hisface. He was one of those adventurers 
who throng the Continental towns, as weil as 
England, and who are popularly said to make their 
living “by their wits.” 

‘This particular adventurer was shabbily dressed, 
and seemed to have suffered from adverse for- 
tunes: 

“A chevalier d’industrie!’” was Grimrod’s decision. 
“What has the girl to do with aféellow of that 
stamp? What has heeome here for?” 

He was soon to be enlightened upon the latter 


point. 

“When did you come to England, Antonio?” 
asked the girl, with desperation, turning upon him 
suddenly. 

“I arrived at Dover:thisimorning. [I made: all 
haste to England after you, Hilda. But you don’t 
seem to appreciate my devotion. I travelled up to 
Yorkshire as fast.as the train could bring me! Lar- 
rived all impatience, and it is thas’ you receive me. 
You are not much like the Hildaof Innsbruck.” 

“No, I am not the same: Hilda,” said the girl, 


with increasing sullenness. “ I thoughtI loved you 


once, but L find Idon't The penniless charge of 
Mrs, Watchley might have fancied yon, but how [ 
can’t see. But times have changed with me. I am 
not.the grand-daughter of some obscure Yorkshire 
squire, as I once believed. myself,” and she tossed 
her head. “I am the grand-daughter of Lord Wal- 
demar, one of the: richest. peers in Nnagland, andvl 
am to be his heiress and Baroness Waldemar at his 


* Well, I knew that years ago,” said Antonio, with 
a@ smile. 

“ You knew it years ago ?’. Why, you have only 
known me fora year!” ejaculated thegirl, in: sur- 
prise. 

“I know more about you than yow think,” said 
the stranger. ‘‘ I know, and you: know, that you 
aro engaged to marry me. I. have hurried on after 
you post-laste to claim the fulfilment of your pro- 
mise. 

Grimrod drew a breath of relief. He had begun 
to fear that the pair were already married. 

“ You'll have to wait a long while if wait. for 
me to marry you,” said the:girl, ully. Yon 
don’t know my grandfather. He would :cast:me.oif 
if I were to disgrace him by a marriage with yon. 
How could.[ introduce you to:hiuy? You.eail your- 
self Antonio Frivoii, and lay ito: some; sarfi of 
title, and pretend to. have money, but 1 don’t be- 
lieve your pretences amy longer. For-anght.{i know, 
you. may have escaped from the gaileys.”’ 

The stranger’s checks reddened with anger. 

“T'll tell you who I am,” he cried, recklessly, 
soowling upon Miss floyd. “I am no. titled per- 
sonage ; [am not rich; L aminoterena a 
But [ am your promised husband, and I: have 
letters in your own handwriting calling me your 
betrothed. What will your proad, stern thar 
eay to them if | showthem tahim?? Willi the fuct 
that: you hate me now,. and. that: 


your ardent love-letters te. me in the: public 


[papers ? Will hemot castyouoff? By Jove, I'll 


make tie blow cut ali thedeeperby telling precisely 
wholam. What a headline that would make: 
ar ra of Missi F+—~d, grand-daugiiter: of 


rd W——r, to. an: ex-conrier,. an ex-mate,on a. 


Mediterranean vessel, an ex-valet——”’ 

Miss. Floyd gavea shriekiof dismay; 

“ Have you beenall these dreadful things?” she 
asked, in horror. 

“3 have,’ * he replied, with malicious exultation. 
“My dear Hilda, imiteo unpleasant te 
= ua have kissed an ex-valet, that you have called 

your‘ own.one’?! I'd like-to: see Lord, Walde- 

mar when he reads the: letters; with a short. bio- 
graphical notice of their recipient attached.” 

* You will not dared. itt b. No paper will publish 
the — . . 7 

* ¥ou’il see if'there w a eae signifi- 
cantly, “ Shall L ang eee ieee 

The girl shudde: 

- ee 4 chnanid. au _~ ee would 
ruin me with grandpapa, He-is 
Tm aftaidof him. You know that I = you 
to be:my equal in rank, and though my letters are 


fooliah.and fond they are-such as. manya young girl 
writes to her promised husband. ee am, pure in, 
though‘ and.in deed, and » Would. know 


(o£ her his private 


reflect that, 





that, but he would never overlook the miserable folly 
and weakness of loving a man like you. The very 
fact that you are eapable of publishing thosa 


due time, or eet own gratitnde to her, in the event 
of your grandfather's refusing to acknowledge og 
or give you your rightfal position during his life. 


silly, childish letters shows what. manner: of man | time,” 


you are. I hate myself for ever having fancied you. 
You a gentieman: I must have been mad to have 
ever dreamed it.” 

Privoli smiled: sneeringly. 

He glanced around the chacnber- witli appreciative 
eyes. 

“* The baron mast beimmensely rich,” he observed. 
‘** What.o lnxurions nest.thisis! Nodoubt hawould 
pay mea.handsomesuafor the letters if 1 were ta 
offer to sell them to him,” 

“He might, but not: more than I would pay,” 
cried: the girl, eagerly: “ He: would buy up the let- 
ters and send me off out of his sight. If he did not 
utterly disown! me daring his.lifetime. he. would put 
me in some strict. school, or upen some country _ 
tate, and never allow me a glimpse of society: 
will’ bay ‘the letters. What will you take’ for 

m? 


‘* There are ten letters,” said Frivoli, coolly. “ T’ll 
take a hundred pounds apiece.” 

*T haven’tso'much money. A thousand pounds; 
You might as well.aska.million. How do you:sup- 
pose I am to get.a:thousand pounds ?’’ 

“Tt is, for you to findithe way,” oretarned Fri- 
voli, = a mocking smile. ‘“ The money—or mar- 
riage!” 

‘“* Gerandpapa has an. excellent constitution and 
will live many years yet.. He has the power to: keep 
me out of every penny while-hedlives: Hedoomed 
my father and mother to poverty, andithey died in 
ay toveign land, and, so faras [I know, were buried in 
paupers’ graves. He would treat me in.a preaisely 
sinilar manner.’ 


Frivolireflected.. In his seamed. eoul he, wan. net | 


anxious to ally himself to the stern oid baron, whom 
he justly feared. And he-knew that, even could he 


force Hilda, Floyd to: marry him: he wonld never }. 


profit inany, manner bythe marriage. He:-began ta 
cousider how much better it. would. be: to leave the 
heiress in. possession. of all her grandeurs: and make 
gold+mine. Lf poor, she would be 
only a burden tohim. If rich, she could keep himini 
money, so-thad he might lead the: idle, Juxurious 
lite he loved. 
“1. daresay you are right, Hildn,’’ he aemetil 

“T certainly don’t. want.a. poor wife. I relinquish: 

my claim.upon.your hand. Yon will of course want) 
to poy the letters ‘of me?” 


“I have two hundred pounds... I’ll give.yom that; |, Malta-—— 


sum for them.” 

“ That. will pay for two. a ne mn 
They are unique, you know; the only letters. of the 
icind that coud possibly prove: valuable: to me. I 
will not abate. my, price: !’’ 

“T cannot. get. the eight hundred ds. ad-. 
ditional.which yom exact,” said MissFloyd, after' 
some anxious deliberation, ‘‘1’il take two-al the} 
lesters, and buy-the rest, one at a time, at stated in-. 
tervals. Will that suit a ws 

** Perfectly,’ returned: frivoli. “ The letters are: 
tobe: sold in. the onder of their dates.’’ 

Miss Floyd made some objection to this: arrange- 
ment. The . Were thase: she most. desired | 
to possess, bas Enivoli. was a She: finally’ 
went.to her desk and. predaced: ber: poeketrboak,, 
and counted out the sum she had mentipned in crisp) 
bank notes., [hey had been paid: ta her by. Lord||,are 
Waldemar’s manager, asiaportion. of her annual.al- 
lowance, and had been designed to: purchase articles: 
of dreas:which, would be:ab SET et should | 
sho enter. society: i 


juncture. ‘The transfer of. the money SS 
in a tender: point, but, be: possessed his; soul, in: 
patience. There might be more to hear. 

It was,as: well for him that. be decided to: wait. 


Frivoli counted over the money after Miss Fioyd, |, 


found the sam.correoty and’ gave:into her hands two 
of the letters she had written him montas beiore. 
She glanced them over, assuring herself thatthey 
Were geauine,end burned. them. in the grate.. 
“Til bring the other letters. to, you. whenever I 
need money, Hilda,’’ said Hrivoli, ‘ It’s pleasant 
te have money in bank, aad be able to draw is. when 


one wishes. And now there’s.another little. point [. ’ 
want to speak to you about. It is better to aiseuss : 
Waldemar,” 


it with you than with Lord 

“ Whatieit?” 

“I was introdaced to you at Inasbruck;’’ re: 
marked Frivoli, irrelevantly it seamed,, “ by alady 
\whow.Mre..Watealey knew andintimately, 1 
became acquainted with the lady through boarding 
in the oune henee with her, This lady told mevyeur 
history.. Watchley. never hesitated to-tell any 
one. = A Pag ar in you. that. you were the 
grand-daughter of Squire Floyd. Mra. Watchley 
claimed. to have been She said: 


tion,, but subsequently falling 
she educated you for your fature rank, 
upon your 8 


nae 


“mee g what of lay Hi ang r —— Hock 
quite, my sere i ’ve been rieste, 
bee aveees seen es ipa as tm Mr. Grim- 
my report 
pone war over the same from his.’ his.” 
_ Gri 8. le eyes were fixed in one burn- 
ing glance upon Frivoli- 
it was strange that the foreigner was: not. con- 
scious: of it. 
“ Well, what yao your report be?” asked Hilda. 
“ye happened to bein Trieste when Mr. Grimrod 
cane there,” said Mrivoli, “and the fact that he was 
hanting fora Hilda: Moyd came to: ears. As I 
knew « Hilda. on C.aatarally: an: interest 
pay yeaa I watohed him, im fact, beliey. 
ing that he was searcliing for you:. I visited the 
grave of. Wallace Ploy?, and aiso thatiof Mrs. Janet 
Ployd, who died: in a public me rw of quick oon- 
poe an pee pot odgers reported to 
me when I asked bim. Both: Floyd: and his wife 
suffered many privations, and both: died: from: want 
of the actual mecessaxies:ofilife:: Ployd’semployer 
caused. the: pair: to: be: buried side by side, and 
erected. a: neat. stone, with: their names‘and ages. 
But: for him both would: have been: turned from 
thein very graves: before: this, and other bodies 
would have been.placed upon.theim benes:. I should 
think the Baron of Waldemar would sleep! well of 
nights when dreaming of thosetwo neglected graves 
in 'Lriesta,. Bot it was not this I meant tosay. I dis- 
covered. in Trieste," and now I'rivoli’seyes:gleamed, 
“thas the:natne,at Mes. Wallace. Flay's child’s 
Watchley, butthat it was 
Cropsey:l” - 


Margaret. 


smiled incredulously:. 
“Tt.is ;” said Privoli, “and: D can. prove: it. 
~y— omlodger of Mra. Floyd an ream me 
Ww peer gentleman turns, 
aot pe prey ma also that tho 
child’s nurse of young: Hilda Floyd: was no gentle- 

-woman, but.only a faithful, kindiy, ignorant. nurse 
who had been a servant all: her life. She. was 
threatened. with illness when she went. away from 
Trieste, taking the child: with rere a 
to be trying to make her way, with thechildito: Hng- 
land.. She “ay thedying Mrs. Ployd.to convey 
the ould to its grandfather. I tnaced her to 


“ It’sfalse !” said Miss, Floyd, ‘ My nurse never 


went to, Malte,’ 

Hilda Floyd's nurse did, 
and, took er] with her.. I. failed to get any 
trace of her ab. except. that. she, had gone 
to an hotel, pm with.fever, and had been turned 
outinte the street, the child still in herarms.. The 
landlord feared. she, would drive away iis boarders, 
Isuppose, She was believed to have drowned: her- 
self in the delirium of the fever, but several vessels 
‘left. Valetta that night, going indifferent.direetions, 
—_ it’s possible she STooad passage in. one, of them, 

the did. not suspect the exiatence 
of —- ever. believe that Margaret Cropsey 
went.in one of those boats. I baliere-aheis alive 
to-day, Seales te Bere d.is alive to- 
dag also,, eat. anya Pibeseiinakunohaen 


ha al i gry 
tivo! 

know who you are not. I moo who you are 

‘But if you remain. to the, world. Hilda Flo: you'll 


pata topes piped yan in gama oan. tall 


secret is my fortune.” 
The French window was pushed open at this orisis, 
and Grimrod, tall, lank, dark and inscrutable, a 
very; Mophistopieles, stalled.into the rooml, 


(Toba continued.) 





GrowrnH. o» Nar.s.—M. Dufour. has: made; ob- 
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opinion as to the quantity of home-grown fruit this 
year, for it has’ been’a6- scarce that throughout the 
whole season he-has only seen about four dozen apri- 
cots, and other out-door fruits are proportionately 
scarce. 





—— 


HOW SHE SAVED HIM. 


Sue was just. thirty, too old fora heroine if you 
fancy that all the love and romance has gone out of 
life by that time, but I think some of the best and 
noblest impulses, faiths aud realizations come. alter 
the first flush of impatient, unreasoning youth, 

In truth, Eleanor Kenneth’s life appeared to have 
been turned round ;. the eare and anxiety came first, 
and the ease and sweetness of youth later. She was 
the eldest of four gifls, left with their mother on so 
scanty an income that it required much thought and 
perplexity to keep out of debt, 

She was no genius as the world goes. She had a 
sweet, pathetic voice adapted only to ballad singing; 
she pare a little, but invariably went esstray on 
time ; she had’ no faculty for teaching; she could 
not have written a book or painted a picture, or even 
sketched a design, but she was an admirable. house- 
keeper, She could turm old dresses and make them 
nearly equal to new,,trim bonnets or hats, and produce 
a dainty meal out of the most.unpromisiug fragmenta ; 
and, ber mother’s health being poor, she took charge 
of the family. 

Clara,,the second girl, was bright and pretty. They 
strained every nerve to edncate her for a teacher. 
She succeeded admirably in her studies, and had a 

ood ‘prospect before her, when Aunt Denslowe, who 
fad forgotten*their existence for five years, dropped 
down upon them, demolished their plans in her ag- 
gressive, imperious fashion, took Clara away with 
her, and in three months. liad her engaged. 

Clara’ was eighteen, well educated, pretty and 
poor; Mr. Gerard was forty, a widower with only. 
one son, wealthy, gentlémanly, and extravagantly in 
love. Clara liked him very.much. | In six months 
they were married and went to. Ireland, where Mr. 
Gerard’s business lay. ; 

Julia was tall, a’ brilliant brupatte, and hada very 
fine voite. we “] 

Aunt Denslowe created quite an, excitement with 
her, which gratified the lady's r very, much, and 
when she was'a few months past eighteen she taar-~ 
ried a young broker whose father was ono of the 
solid City men. 

Eleanor now found qnite a difference. with her in- 
come and hertime. She could be more devoted ta 
her mother and indulge in the luxury of a servant, 

They drifted into the belief that Aunt Denslowe 
would be fairy godmother. for the third time, and’so 
it‘proved, for little Kate was bronght,up a Indy, 

strong point Was pretty, daptivating blonde in- 
necence, and, like Julia, she married young and ‘mar- 
ried: well. : ; 

Eljeanor began to look foward,to long years. of 
quiet spent with her mother. 

Aunt Denslowe had decided! that she ves ‘not of 
the marrying kind, and’ Eleanor thougiit 40 herself, 





with ‘s little pain, perliaps, but no thortification, She 
could be useful and happy, and, if she missed’some of } 
the jovs, she’ suit all Tes some of the cares and 
sorrows, : : 


Her quiet life’ came to a sudiién end, However. 
First her mother was, taken ill and’ died. Mrs. 
Kenneth's income ended with her life, but the home- 
stead slie léft unconditionally to Eleanor,. On account 
of anew railroad it sudderly acquired ‘additional 
value: Then Aunt Denslowe died and left lier quite, 
a fortune, Julia's husband in vested it advantageous'y, 
and Eleanor went to hreland to. spend same time wit 
Mrs, Gerard, ; Dy 

So:now she was’ thitty, mistress’ of dome six thou- 
sand poun‘!s, handsomer. than she, had been at twenty, 
and with @ certain style that miglit have made her 
very fascinating had shechosen, Ttien slié looked re- 
markably young; in fact, the fashionable world’ took 
hee to be the youngest ofthe family, 

Ow her return from Treland, instead of 
he summer at Brighton. with her sister Julia, she. had 
chosen # craggy, out-of-the-way seaside resort, know 
as Tower Pvint; some one haying built'a tower on tlie 
highest part’ of the cliff. Mr. aud Mrs. Alcott, wlio 
kept the main hotel, were old friends of her mottie:’s. 
boomer te sew. tr & good — “S conifort, inte- 

, ‘indolence, and she was getting 
tired of fashionable life. . 

She had been there a week perhaps when Gordpt 
Palmer first saw her. It wasjust in thie edge, af the 
summer twilight. ‘There was a long parlour at the 
hotel, and another apartment across the end common! ¥ 
called the music-room. She sat at the piano, same 
sort of filmy garment flowing around’ her a 
cloud, her soft light-brown hair gathered in a knot 
behind with two or'three stray curis, her clear-cut 
face pale _dhigh-bred as it slways was, Her eyes 


were so dark a blue that every one supposed them 
black, and they held in them an unconscious shade 
of sadness. 

He was passing the window which opened on the 
balcony. There was a light just behiud her in the 
chandelier which threw her out in boldest relief. She 
was playing slowly and singing Kingsley’s “ Three 
Fishers.” ‘The first line he heard was: 

“ For men must work and women must weep ;” 
and it struck a sore chord in his soul, something that 
hung ever him like a shadow. Ifit had beenanytiing 
else he would have passed on to the hall without a 
second thought. It was strange that justthese few 
words should make their lives eross at am unsuspected 
angle and open a world to both thet neither had 
thought of before. 

He listened until the last sound died away, and her 
hands fell idly into her lap. Then he rushed up to 
his room, changed his dress, ran down again, and 
made a few inquiries. 


first thing,” exclaimed Dick Basset. “€@an’t you 
live without @ flirtation? An engaged man too!” 

He coloured warmly, almost anyrily. 

“Ide not know that a flirtation must necessarily 
follow the question as to whether there are any 
ladies in the house,”’ he retorted. 

“None to care about,” said another. ‘Three 
commonplace girls, two widows past forty, and thre 
or four sober married people. Now at Hoiman’s: there. 
is quite a crowd, and no lack ef fun.” 

“lve been at Holman’s three days,” said Palmer, 
“and had a miserable little hole in which I was 
almost stifled. 1came here for quiet and comfort.” 

“Good boy. It is safest to keep out of tempta- 


ion,” 

Palmer fell into a musing mond. The singer was 
one of the married women, of course. Not that it 
made a bit of difference to him, He was not given. 
to flirting, though Basset alw llied him about it. 

Basset started off bright aad early the next morn- 
ing on a shuoting ex: ; 

Palmer was down to > : 

Eleanor had beem having-a-Wreezy ramble over the 
hilis that had brought » tintef to, her cheeks, . 

He sat-down opposite ‘her; theygla 
sharply at each other. He recognized: é 

Mrs. Alcott poured out coffee fom tem | 
seemed to be » littl: awkwardness: 80 
she said: . : 

“Mr. Palmer, this is my friend Miss: Kenneth; 


Mr. Palmer, Eleanor.” 


formed by Mrs. Alcott. ” : 

Palmer was very gentl es 
first-rate fellow everybody declared. omen liked 
him very much too. He could always talk, and he 
gave to his beliefs, emotions and feelings a peculiar 
evergy and personal influence. 

You could distinguish him in a group of young men, 
whose characteristics would all be pretty much alike. 
He was not noticeatly handsome, but streng,, ener- 
getic, earnest, with no weak or, moxbid lines about 
his fate. ~ 

Perhaps he was no better than dozens of men who 
| did not appéar to have lialf his stamiua or twuth, but 
| be did carry with him, a, something that impressed 
people strongly. 

That evening Miss Kenneth walked down tothe 
) beach. with him to view the effects of a. magnificent 
| sunset. 

She had conversed with a good many gentlemen 
| during the last few. years, and was ready aa well as 
entertaini 

These two Boonie brought out. their souls;and com- 

them, talked over the kind of lives that were 

aud’ truest, the stray bits in. books. that they 

liked, little poeins that both had remembened. fot the 

sake of a verse, and discovered that their tastea were 
wonderfully alike, 

That evening he asked her to si 

“I do not sing in public, Mr. Palmer,” she made 
answer, “I have only a. very, ordinary Voice, and, ga 
that. account it has had no unusual cultivation. g here 
are so many singers in the world.” 

ee you last evening, | was. sufficiently ill- 
bred to listen and to look, You made\a picture that 
I‘shall never forget.. If I were an antist L shouldbe 
eager to give it.to the world. As it-is I.am,cantent 
that it:should’ hang in memory’s. bails,” 

Eleanor coulii not help liking that. 

‘His matiner wae exceedingly raspectful, Ifhehed 
been familisr it: would have aroused. a.suspicion at 
once. 

As she never hed been, in love ahe, fancied that 
sle never sliould be. There, was some fatal.lack in 


her natute, she said to herself, aome hope: or euthur 
siasm Jost with youth. And, being strictly coussi- 





| @ ieeling te. which abe. could not respond, 


“You are a pretty fellow to think of women the | 


Probably sooner or later some-oné'wonld@ have in-{ Palmer paid ve attention, yet there 
troduced them had not thatemisble'vifice me a which they did not have a little 


entiour, sire had no desire toawaken in any man’s heart | friends 


But this friendliness threw her off her guard; or 
rather she fell into a sad mistake, confusing friend- 
ship with love. 

““ Well,” he went on, beseechingly, “do you intend 
to refuse me ?” 

She had been thinking, weighing this and that in 
her mind, and had almost forgotten his request. 
Now she smiled alittle. She hada really beautiful 
smile, and, seeing it, Gordon Palmer felt as if he 
would like to clasp her in his arms aud kiss her. 

“T am net going to be coaxed,” she replied. “ The 
"performance will not be worth it. And if you 
should not feel satisfied you must never ask me to 
sing 4 

After she had once begun he kept her busy. It wae 
moonlight, and most of the others had gone to walk 
on the beach. So between the songs they discussed 
the old subjects of love aud sorrow, and came to the 
conclusion that commonplace people were the most 
fortunate, 

“Yet I cannot help thinking that it would be worth 
half of one’s life to have a magnificent, overwhelming 
love init. I wonder if that went out with Arthur's 
knights,” she said. 

“I suppose we do live in more, prosaic times.’’ 

; With that Eleanor paused to think of her sisters. 
Not one,of them had been madly, enthusiastically in 
lave. They enjoyed a reasonable degree of hhappi- 
\ , and would go througl: life comfortably, 
' *'Therais very little love that would stand any 
teatior strain, Why, I can count. up hosts of broken 
geinents,”. he said. 

*Berh»ps a little heart-break then is: better than a 

gteatideal of heart-break afterwards.” 


«3 not sure that I believe in broken hearts, 
Miva einoth’ 


FPorit came into his mind that if anything should 
happem between hin and Rosamond Areler the 
changafhl tide would soon wash away the sign of 
what.had been. 

Por an instant he was tempted to confess, and then 
it seemed foolish to make an acquaintance-of twenty- 
four hours his confidant, 

The. next. day Basset aud Carleton returned. 

r. There were several ivitations to ¢o down to 
. n’s, some sailing parties and horseback rides, 
-fad\gemehow Eleanor felt herself drawn within the 
koingla,, She was fond of companionship, and she came 
ht be'quite a favourite. The young girls liked her 
immensely because she ueither dauced nor sang, nor 
aot herself up to rival them, though they felt that she 
; had the power te do it, 


@ ramble:to themselves. 

He soon learnediher habits and her haunts, and 
came upon ier wow and then with the most cordial 
friendliness. 

So passed a fortnight. 

He reGeéived two letters one morning that equally 

perpléxed'him. One was a business matter in which 
ite had unfortenetely staked everything, and there 
| was a rumour in the air that the venture mightmos 
| terminate eucnessfally. Failare had mewven occurred 
tochim before. He was making haste to: get rich, 
| and so far had. bewn, quite fortunate, 
The other was from Rosamend Archer. She and 
her aunt would begeing to Eoaceifor the rest of the 
summer, .Of course he would. come. Sle was'leng- 
| ing te see him. 

His engagement with Rosamond bad come: about 
like so many other engagemvats. Some operas and 
concerts, a gooddesal of: daucing at ing parties, 
some adroit. management on the annt’s part and a 
sudden sweet betrayal on Rosamond’s. 

For-a week be fancied himself ina heaven of love, 
and: then some way they drifted back to common- 


place. 

She waoa bright, pretty; clever givl; just as fond 
of dancing and gaiety as before im: fact—no-: whit 
changed. He: fangied:ttat love: was to. ennuble and 
render sacred all hisfuture: life; instead Rosamond 
planned, out. the kind of: hoass slie: wanted, the herses 
they mast keep, the dainty little: parties and di 
she meant to give. It would. take a good deal of 
money; anit he' went to: work maufully. 

Ln. the autumn they were tobe married. Hewas 
growing inte a plain, sharp; common-sense’ business 
man, aad ta wink at: transactions tliat he had 
once held himself immeasurably above, Ovher'mendiad 
them) aad, were considered sunethe worse, It was 
a hot, eager, unscrupulous race, where. you pushed 
aside orovertarned: thy weak. If he had’ not met 
Eleanor: Kenneth conscience would have growa: less 
aad lesa.acute. 

Bat: now: hefelt:troubled. He had been risking 
some money that. he: had no right to nse. He must 
go to Londen aad borrow enough to replace it, to be 
ready in case of an emergency. But two of‘ his best 

i were aivay. Whom could he count. om to 











stand by him at this trying time? 
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Suppose he went to Rosamond and her aunt and 
aid : 

“Tam in agreat strait. I must have three thousand 
pounds in a week's time, or perhaps go to ruin. Do 
you love me well enough to befriend me?” 

Thereat he smiled scornfully. 

Truly he should do no such thing. But what a 
tender, loyal love it would be to which one could go 
in doubt or sorrow, or even sin! Was there any 
euch in this world ? 

The mail that night would bring him another letter. 
Then he must take a quick, decisive step. ‘There 
was some way out of it all, and he did not mean to go 
down with unclean hands. 

Basset was going out with his gun, and bantered 
him to join the expedition. He had this day's grace, 
though it was like walking on the edge of a burning 
volcano.. He must know first what he had to do be- 
fore he took astep. 

In the upper hall he met Eleanor Kenneth. 

She looked so simply and severely noble standing 
there, the impersonation of a better and purer wo- 
manhood than the common society type. he were 
quite free he thought. ‘ 

He turned scarlet at the idea. At heart he was a 
loyal man. He had made his choiceand would abide 
by it, unless fate intervened and pushed him down to 
social perdition, where he would not: be worthy of 
apy woman’s love, 

“Ob,” she said, ‘are you engaged? It would bea 
fine morning for Cragnest.” 

He had asked her to go with him some time. Why 
not take this day? It would be the last sweet, sad 
ramble with ber, Was he strong evough to dare so 
much peril—alone with her, listening to the cvol. 
eweet voice, watching the slow-moving eyes that had 
come to have a fasciuation for him, and talking as 
they always did? 

A strange tremor ran through his veins, and he 
turned pale. 


THE WOOD.] 


“T have promised the day to Basset,” he said, 
hesitatingly. 

She felt a little disappointed, so she made an ef- 
fort. 

“T am not going to persuade you to break your pro- 
mise,” she answered, with a smile, 

“ You could do it easily, but it would not be well 
for either of us,” he returned, hoarsely. 

Then he went on and left her by the window, 
where she stood for many minates stunned and 
surprised, as much at his strange behaviour as his 
words, 

After the manner of women, she straightway be- 
gan to torture herself. Had she done or said aught 
that would lead him to suppose that she had any 
desigus?—she would not admit even now the possi- 
bility oflove. With that she grew regally scornful, 
went to her room, and sewed industriously all the 
morning. 

It was an unusually quiet day, but she was rest- 
less in the extreme, : 

The effort she made to confine her thoughts in one 
channel tired and confused her. At the sound of a 
step it seemed as if some one was coming with a 
message for her. Every nerve was roysed to an 
electric state with some sense of sudden and vital 
change or evil. She seemed to shrink frum an un- 
seen ordeal which she knew that she must face. 

Are there presentiments? She fancied she ran 
away to escape what was coming. She would take 
a long walk and have tea in her own room, For an 
hour or so in the evening she could read, 

So she put on her wide leghorn hat with its droop- 
ing black plume, threw a scarf over her shoulders, 
and walked rapidly to one of her favourite haunts, a 
little nook made by @ great craggy rock and a group 
of gnarled trees. Sometimes a bird perched itself 
on the topmost branch and sang, but to-day a deathly 





stillness pervaded the air, 
What was that? Something’ flung in a heap, a 


—— 


<= 


human form—a familiar garb. Good Heaven: 
Gordon Palmer, with half-closed eyes and ashen face! 
There was fresh blood upon his head, and for an 
instant she reeled and caught hold of a branch near 
by. Was he dead? 

She crawled to him at length, felt for the pulse 
and found none, and then uttered a wild cry. If 
there was any hope it must be in instant assistance. 
Could her trembling limbs carry her back to the 
hotel ? 

She reached it looking tike a ghost, and it was well 
that Mrs. Alcott was able to understand her incohe- 
rent story. Indeed, her usual calm self-possession 
appeared to have deserted her rneds 

A party of men were despatched immediately, 
while two servants were sent in different directions 
for a surgeon, 

Eleanor fiung herself on the steps of the wide 
porch and waited in breathless anguish, 

It seemed so terrible to go out of life without one 
familiar glance or word, alone there in the midst of 
fearful suffering. If he had not gone! Where were 
the rest of the party ? 

The men returned after what appeared to her an 
interminable while, carefully bearing the body on a 
litter. 

“Tam sure he is not dead!” Mrs. Alcott said, 
cheerfully. ‘It’s an ugly wound, but it must havo 
been an accident. He never could have shot him- 
self. Has noone founda doctor? Every moment 
is precious, for he has almost tled to death!” 

loctor Jaynes came flying along in his old-fash- 
ioned gig. The men bore their burden within doors, 
and the physician began his task. Before it was 
Connislated Basset and his companion returned, to be 
shocked and surprised at the tidings. 

* He left us at three,” Basset said. “ We had very 
poor luck, but somehow I thought he seemed rather 
blue all day, and he is usually so cheerful. But he 
never would have done such a thing purposely, even 
if he had been in trouble of any kin No, it must 
have been an accident.” 

Eleanor was startled at the idea, 

And there was his strange conduct of the morning 
—but no, she would not believe anything so horrible. 
He was a man to fight his way out of any difficulty 
rather than to commit such a cowardly deed. 

The place was full of excitement. Every one 
lingered to hear the physician's fiat. 

It came at length. 

Mr. Palmer was not dead, neither was the wound 
necessarily dangerous, but the loss of blood had 
weakened him seriously. 

For some days he would be in a very critical state. 

After that Eleanor went to her room. She felt 
miserably weak, and trembled in every limb and in 
every nerve, She bathed her face, but would not 
change her dress or even smoothe her hair, for sho 
wanted no supper, and would not go down again that 
evening. 

Several letters lay on her dressing-table. She 
took up tho largest one without glancing at the ad- 
dress, and tore open the gordiene. 

From her brother-in-law of course, he was her 
only business correspondent, She glanced it over 
mechanically, growing more and more surprised, and 
then amazed at its strangeness, 

Then she took a look at the heading; 

* Dear friend——” 

But what was this about being on the verge of 
ruin? She turned over the envelope and there saw: 

‘Gordon Palmer, Esq.” 

It was not hers at all, A flush of scarlet stained 
her face. She had learned something that she would 
have given worlds not to know. 

The letter had carelessly enough been brought in 
among hers, but she could not have made a mistake 
in a calmer mood. , 

It was a matter almost of lifeand death. From the 
few lines she had unwittingly read she felt that he 
ought to know the contents immediately. And yet 
he was in no state to understand theirimport. What 
a cruel strait to be in, and how hard for her to know 
his secret. 

Eleanor did not ask herself why she felt so strong 
an interest in Gordon Palmer. She, supposed) it 
mere natural sympathy for some one she admired and 
liked, who was now overwhelmed by misfortune. 
But she did not sleep that night, and her first inquiry 
in the morning was concerning him. He had rested 
&@ little; was conscious, aud recognized several of 
his friends, 

She wrote on a card: 

** When you are able to converse five minutes I 
wish to see you on some business of importance, 
ExLganor, Kexnetu.” 

This she sent by the servant, i 

Dr. Jaynes came overearly, and was delighted 
with the improvement in his_ patient. 

“ We shall soon lave him well,” he declared, hope 





fully. “ He has a splendid constitution,” 
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Miss Kenneth made a pretence of taking her brenk- 
fast, but she felt ill and frightened. One moment 
she shivered with the cold, and the next her very 
breath seemed to scorch her tremulous lips. When 
the summons.came for her she could scarcely walk. 

“He insists upon seeing you alone,” said Mrs, 
Alcott. “Please be carefal, and do not excite him, 
Of course he owes his life to you.” 

With that she looked hard at Eleanor. Was there 
anything like love between these two people ? 

“T had not thought of that at all,” Eleanor said, 
absently. ‘Some one else would doubtless have 
found him.” : 

Then she entered the room. He was deadly pale, 
but the old, sweet, earnest look was in the face, and 
.as he moved his eyes she discovered something ‘that 
she had never seen before, something that stirred 
every pulse, something too that he did not mean to 
have there. 

‘*T am glad you are better,” she began, confusedly. 
“In the excitement last evening I carelessly opened 
.& letter beloaging to you, as it was among mine, and 
I wish to apologize and restore it. 1 was expecting 
to hear from my brother-in-law upon some business, 
or I should not bave been so stupid.” 

He took the letter, and with a great effort opened 
it, The pallor of his face appeared to grow more 
marked, and his features sharpened with a struggle 
= that of death, and at first she thought he would 

nt, 

“Oh, what can I do?” she cried, in distress. 

“Nothing. Do not be so terrified, Miss Kenne‘h. 
I think I shall have a giant’s strength up to the last 
moment, and I couldn’t pain you by dying here be- 
fore your eyes. Though under ordinary circum- 
stances a man ought to be grateful to a woman who 
chas snatched him from death—still I am not sure 
but that death would have been the best thing for me. 
I am reaping the result.of my own folly.” 

“ You are in some trouble.” 

“Yes, but a good and honourable woman like you 
would be shocked by the story—a common enough 
-one too ; perhaps the most sensible thing now for me 
to do would be to tear off these bandages quietly and 
drift out of the world. For if Llive it is ruin, disgrace 
—worse mayhap.” 

She came a step nearer. 

“You did not mean to take your life yesterday?” 
she asked, with a nameless terror in her voice. 

“Ob, no. Don’t think me so weak. Besides, I 
was not sure it would be so bad then. I ought not 
to have gone, but—it seemed the less of two evils. 
I did not dare trust myself here with you, and if I 
remained I could not stay away from you. Miss 
Kenneth, let me confess. the sum of my villanies. I 
am engaged to a girl who I have every reason to be- 
lieve loves me. For her sake I was making haste to 
be rich. I have used some money confided to my 
are, and lost it. I have met with a woman who 
could be the ideal of any honest and honourable 
man’s life and love: She has given no encourage- 
ment by word or deed that she could care for me, 
‘but through her I have learned how tender and 
absorbing a passion might enter a man’s soul and 
revivify it. So here I tell her the truth, that she 
may despise me, as I deserve. All this you see is 
the bitter sting in the sweet knowledge that you 
have saved my life.” 

He was quite exhausted then, and turned his face 
over on the pillow. She seemed to be perfectly au- 
tomatic in the first moments following his confession, 
not taking in the full sense of anything. 

“Have you no friends——” 

“ There is not a man in the world to whom I could 
‘confide this horrible’ business. I might have bor- 
rowed the money and replaced it, but when one has 
always been considered honourable——” He paused, 
and the scornful intonation in his weak voice died 
away ere he resumed—“ So you see it is best for me 
to make a finish of this little thing we call life, I 
“am not sure but that I could die quite easily.” 

He looked asif he might. His eyes were growing 
glassy and sunken, and his lips were as colourless 
as his brow. , 

“If this money were replaced ——”’ 

“But it cannot benow. It is my punishment for 
‘sin. It looked so plausible then——” 

His voice sank away to a whisper. A slight tre- 
mor ran over him, and then all was still. 

Eleanor applied the nearest restorative, and after- 
‘wards summoned Mrs. Alcott. 

“Oh, Eleanor, how could you? I was afraid of this ! 
‘The doctor said all depended upon his being kept 
quiet and free from excitement,” 

Eleanor Kenneth answered not a word. She 
seemed to be in a maze whichever way she turned. 
Standing there so white and still seemed to annoy 
Mrs, Alcott, so she turned and went out of the room. 

The fact that Mr. Palmer did or could have loved 
her had very little, weight with her then. After 


Confeseing all these sins aud weaknesses he had fallen 





far below her ideal. Yet she experienced a profound 
pity for him. 

She -had picked up the fatal letter, and still held it 
in her hand. Now she read it thoroughly. As far 
as she could understand the case, there was urgent 
and immediate need for three thousand pounds, the 
money held in trust. Gordon Palmer had used it 
for private speculation. 

After all, what was it to her? They were the 
simplest of summer friends, Were they? . She 
looked closely into her own heart. If she were a 
man she would not hesitate to save him. For ever 
afterwards they would be friends. 

She had begun to experience the narrowness and 
loneliness of her own life, and was longing to do 
something that would take her beyond the every-day 
round, give her a warm and vital interest in her fel- 
low creatures. 

But this would yield no such fruits. His allegi- 
ance was to another woman. If he wavered here for 
her sake, might he not some time waver elsewhere 
for another's sake? i 

Yet it would be so very easy to save him, 

The knowledge and desire grew upon her, as well 
as the uliar craving for.something strange and 
new. If she rescued this soul now it might never 
yield to temptation in the years to come. 

But it would be for another woman’s pleasure and 
happiness—to see other lips quaffing the delicious 
draught and basking in the sunshine ef prosperity ! 
Then she thrust aside the jealous pain. If there was 
any grace or virtue or nobleness in the deed why 
should she let a petty resentment stand in her way ? 

By noon she had decided... That he might die and 
she be greatly the loser thereby never once entered 
her.mind. In fact: she only thought of the ruin and 
disgrace that would meet him on the threshold of 
returning health. 

Mrs. Aleott made nodemur and: asked no ques- 
tidns, She thought it quite as well that Eleanor 
should be out of the way foraday ortwo. . 

Eleanor was glad to find her brother-in-law, Mr. 
Gale, absent from town. She drew on him for three 
thousand pounds, and deposited it in a bauk subject 
to Gordon Palmer's order, It was, after all, such an 
easy thing to do. ‘ 

For the next ten days Palmer hovered between 
lifeanddeath. He was delirious most of the time, 
but so incoherent it mattered iittle what he said. 

When Mrs. Alcott was weuried out Eleanor took 
her place and won golden encomiums. . She was cool 
and calm and steady enough now. 

Rosamond Archer was sent for through Dick Bas- 
set’s intervention. He was surprised to find that 
Eleanor knew of his friend’s engagement. 

Mr. Basset came to her with an anxious face one 
morning. 

There was some trouble in Palmer’s money af- 
fairs. 

“It is a mistake, I know, for I’d stake my very 
soul on Palmer's honesty. Hecouldn’'t do a mean or 
questionable thing. Only there ought to be a large 
sum of money—hang it! if I had three thousand of 
my own there should not be another word said. No 
one would dare hint it now if he was not lying on 
his back with not as much sense as a kitten.” 

She had much ado to keep the scarlet out of her 
face and the sudden tremor from her voice. 

“Have you looked through all his papers?” she 
asked. , 

‘All the important ones, I think.” 

“T laid a little parcel in that small drawer. Mrs, 
Alcott has the key, It was a day or two after the 
accident.” 

Mrs. Alcott had mislaid the key, and there was a 
great search for one that would fit. 

There were some of Miss Archer's letters, busi- 
ness memoranda, and the receipt book of the de- 


it. 
ar Good! I knew he had everything all right,” 
said the delighted fellow. ‘“Ishall take it upon my- 
self to go straight to London and stop this abomin- 
able suspicion. The parties ean have their money at 
a moment’s notice.” 

Eleanor made no reply. 

Basset was off with the next train, 

Rosamond Archer came that day, a lovely, petite, 
graceful girl with curls like floss silk and a voice 
sweet as a bird. 

Eleanor did not wonder that Palmer had been en- 
chanted. 

These were the women who always carried men 
captive. 

Then there was a great difference between eighteen 
and thirty, she admitted; with a sigh. 

The oneness had followed Miss Archer from place 
to place, the délay: nearly driving her frantic. Her 
despair and sorrowthat refused comfort roused every 
one’s sympathy. . Her whole soul seemed to be cen- 
tered in Gordon Palmer's life, Every one was in- 
terested in her immediately, 





Flowers, luxuries and delicacies of all kinds were 
showered upon these two, who gave the hotel such 
an air of romance. 

d a Kenneth did not take cordially to her 
rival, 

Perhaps that was not in woman's nature, Her 
presence was necessary in the sick-room, for though 
Rosamond could arrange flowers to perfection, and 
bend over her loverin speechless grief, she had no taste 
for the small, tiresome details. She fanned him ten 
minutes, Eleanor by the hour; she grew tired of the 
enforced quiet and solitude, and accepted invitations 
to ride or to walk, for her aunt was very solicitous 
about her health. 

Eleanor grew a little paler and thinner, but no one 
remarked it—in fact, all the rest were half infatuated 
about Miss Archer. 

One day Basset had taken her out to drive, and 
Palmer and Miss Kenneth were alone. He was be- 
ginning to sit up, and had been reading some letters 
from London, + ‘What between these and his friend’s 
confused accounts he was begiuning to suspect tho 
truth. He had been miraculously saved. 

He watched her now, and noted what the rest had 
failed to see. 

She was looking tired and sad. 

“Miss Kenneth,” he began, in a weak, quavering 
voice, “J do not know how to thank you for your 
friendship. Such things look possible in books, but 
one rarely finds them outside of romance.” 

“Tf you are satisfied to live and to make the best 
of life, it will be a sufficient reward to me.” 

“T have thought of it a good deal lying here. I 
mean, Heaven helping me, to go back to my faith of 
five years ago, even if I take with it poverty. For 
then I was an honourable man, Miss Kenneth. If I 
could have met you then!” 

“ Perhaps it is better now. You needed a friend.” 

“Such a one as you have been. Say an angel, 
rather. Iam not worthy to worship you ia silence, 
I can guess that . have been my benefactor. 1 
felt at first that I could not accept salvation and a 
fair name through a woman who must always despise 
me,’ 

“ Hush, do not speak of it. You would take it from 
any other friend.” 

“It is done, and I cannot help myself. There were 
three thousand pounds to my account at the bank, I 
want to give you a note for itnow. Principal and 
interest shall be paid, if my life be spared, befure Lin- 
dulge myself in one wish or desire.” 

* Do not make it. too much of a burden,” she said, 
smiling. 

“In my desk there you will find some paper. I 
cannot rest until the matter is properly arranged. 
For the rest nothing on earth could repay you.” 

When she saw how earnest he was she brought 
him the pen and paper. 

* The kindness comes down to @ very commonplace 
basis,” she said, quietly. “It is merely an exchange 
of securities—so much money for so many years at so 
muci: interest.” 

“ But remember when and how you did it. I might 
have died.” 

“TI felt sure that you would not. I did not sup- 
pose I was running any risk. You see 1 am a sharp 
business woman after all,” 

He would not smile. 

Presently he turned away his head that she might 
not see the slow-dropping tears, but, woman-like, 
she knew they were there. Indeed she felt like cry- 
ing herself. 

She would have liked to bury her face on the 
pillow beside his, for she felt weak and foolish as the 
veriest girl. 

“I think you will never regret your good work,” 
he said, at length, 

And then there was a long silence. 

A week later there was a general dispersion at 
Tower Point. Vacations wereover, and summer was 
drawing to a close. 

The men returned to business, the women to put 
their houses in order. 

Palmer went to London, though he was hardly 
able, while Rosamond and her aunt started afresh on 
their French tour. 

Eleanor rejoined her sister in October. She had 
been there hardly a week when Gordon Palmer called 
on her, ‘ 

“T have been settling up my business,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and find myself really better off than [ 
expected, So I have brought you a cheque for five 
hundred, Iam going on a business journey and shall 
not be back before March.” 

“But your marriage?” she said, in astonishment. 

“It has been put off for a year. I must get out of 
debt first, so it may be longer. But Rosamond was 
sweet as an angel, and willing te wait.” 

Both saw the gulf between them. There was no 
bridging it over. 

of can only wish you success,” she said, 
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“ Courage and trath and maaliness may achieve it: j 


We pride ourselves) npor onr strength, but it is not 
as all-powerful as we imagine. 1 mean thet you 
aball vever be ashamed of haying saved me.’ 

Eleanor confessed, honestly enough to herself, thet 
night, that slie cared more for this man thaa any one 
she bad ever met. Leokingyover the events now, it 
@-«med strange that she should go to: Tower: Pointto 
find this unusual episode, and-come so near te falling 
in love with a wan whose allegianes jad: been, given 
elsewhere. She fought bravely, against tho. inclina- 


tion, and tried to: feel interested: im, hor sister's: | dver, 


gaicties 

Miss Archer came back at mid winter and, made. a, 
little: dagzle im society, attaching: herself: addly; 
enough: to Bleawor. 
Palmer. 

Her aunt thought ituqueer and erotoliety of him to: 
give up liis business and start.off in: such # endden 
fashion, but Rosamond had. all faith in: him 

Wiy-had fate bronght these two together?’ They 
were unlike tn so many respects, and: where: Palmer 
was weakest Rosamond: would: never lave: auy! 
strength to give liim, Indeed, ake could:mot eee that; 
he needed any. 

Not that he was likely ever ta govasteay again. 
He was not the kind of man to:nted two lessens. 

Sometimes Eleanor wondeved what: Rosamond 
would have done under similar:circumstances,. Stic) 
was quite # rich woman, and. wauld be hier aunt's: 
heir, as that lady freely admitted: Sise: found: out) 
one day. A gentleman, whose character! bad hishento | 


been irreproachable, bad yielded: te: the momentary || ° 


madness of temptation. 

“ It isthe one thing that] couldmet forgine;”Rose- | 
mond declared, with energy. “To:think ofa person 
for whom you have cared! being: a-—~thief! for! it. is, 
thet. Ifl were Mra, Lambertd could never leve him. 
again, never!” 

“I think she was: very nable togive up her private 
fortune in order to. settle the claim, as: far as: ene 


“J think it very foolish, t should have kept:my 
money for myself and my children. If he was weak 
enough to sin he should pay the penalty.” 

The pretty face settled into hard ‘lines. 


No; Gordon Palmer would:mot have hed & metci- | 


ful judge i in ber. 

Palmer returned in thespring: He had been very 
enccessful, and added another five: hundred toward 
the payment of his debt, realizing, with a pain at his 
heart, how slew the work. must be. 

There was a little talk of marriage, and. he told 
Rosamond as much of the'truth as. it was necessary 
for her to know, and offered her her freedom, sinceiit 
must be some time before he would beableto marry. 

“Tt ie: very sensille im him,” said Mrs, Willis 
when she heard it, “And, Rosamond;.1 should take 
him at his word. He certainly has grown queer abuut 
some things. Mr. Cumnrings said there -wasno need 
of his giving up his: business, as:he dida.year ego, 

and taking a position not higher than. a clerkship, 
You.can do so much better. 

Rosamond had loved him very much, she thought. 
Bat if be was going to give up his-aan bition, and his 
prospects of being rich, for the sake: of a» few wisime, 
perhaps it would be as well for her-toexercisoaliule 


judgment. 


Amd when, a month later; she had) a: very: advan- | 


tageous offer, she. sent back her diamond engage 
ment ring, 

“The end of a woman's love,” Palmer said tolim- 
self, with a little sigh. 

For her sake be had been mad enough to sim, to 
risk the reputation of years. She would never know 
it, to be sure—the knowledge might have made Ler 
more tender—but he bad no mind to run the risk. 

_He knew of onlyone woman-grand enough to -for- 
Bive it. 

Eleanor heard of the rupture and. Rosamond’s 
speedy marriage. 
mer neither wrote nor came, ly she.asked her- 
self what she was hoping for. Already: she had:rer 
fused a wealthy suitor, to hee sister's: chagria, It 
was not then that/ske cared: particularly about mar- 
riage, but, she was becoming quite: a. favourite 
with suciety, growing younger and prettier every 


An unlooked-for incident recalled Palmer. Anwnole | 


died and leit im a thousand pounds, Heheard that 
Miss Kenneth had gone to. Dower Point, and followed 
her thither. 

It. was a.cool evening late in. August. 

A fire of logs was blazing: om the hearth of the 
music-room, and diffused a subtle fragrance. as well 
as warmth. Nearly every one-had left the: house, as 
the season had come to.a sudden and chilly enuing. 

The summer had beem rather gay, se she wanted 
to tinish it with a week.or two of quiet; 

Palmer arrived auite late. He snatched‘a hurried 
supper, 


\sweet that. 


Gta. Ibsead: 4m tall, 0b-Gesden: 


She was ow oon in that Pal. | 





“Howe surprised, Mise Kenneth will be ta see you,” 
Mrs, Alcott said. “We were talking. of you, this 
aiterooon, and the accident. when you were.bere be- 
fore;” 

So she did not forget him then. 

“Tt. seems only yesterday,” he returned, “and, yeti 


& greatideal-hasi happened since: Has she gone, to |: 


her room ?” he asked as he rese: fromthe table, 
“ Tthink. mat. L, beard the piano. afew: moments; 


He, passed throegh thevhall,, tapped ‘lightly at the 
then enteved.. Bleanor was standing in fromt 

of the fire, tall, stately, yet gracious, looking so-simphy 
he sealised: how: incos incomplete hie life was 


In ber heart 


place talk, ans presently he teld his ierrand, 

“TI might heave guessed,” she said, rathereadly he 
thonght., Then with sudden vehemence she added, }; 
“T wish this business between usavae atan end.” 

“ Heayem knows lwishwotoel Are you ropenting: 


(yaur. good! deed?” 


Her face, was. scarlet. 
“T did motmmeaautliat,” sheretbured; slowly. ‘ Only; 


it seems as.ifithere ought to: be ns better mi }) 
‘the world, in one's theughts, than: money. 


He:smiled rather bitterly.. 
“ Let) us gep.over ther vu 48 8008 RB: 
possible,’ she.eaid, in minsmiow quite. new te Ler, fori 


‘she was.usuall ysocalm. 
With thatiahe brougitt: ber portfalie, He: began’ | 


‘to tellher of. his good! fortuna, wrateudittle, giancing 
up between the words. Lf shevevercould have cased, 
for him—if:hecould.go back: to: the:old: summer, but 
then le-was beand, Bwerything went awry: im this, 
world, he believed. 


She took.thesoli: note: sud the new:one, twitled'| 


them. nervelessly: in: her fmgers, tore them up pre-. 
sently, and threw them inthe blaam, 
He: weeawetchiag benas the colour came and: went ||’ 


ia, her faces 


“Qh, .whatshave:you: done?” 

She ‘kauw: then, and! gave an embarrassed: 
It was foolish and alien, but she felt that: she loved | 
“ae with itiosane the comsciousness that he | 


“I can socom remedy’ it,” and he reached! for the) 


pen. 
“Oh, Dreger agree epee my Phe istike wring- 
ing your heart’s bleed:out, drop oe a he Ivista { 
the best: years of your life. Wirea it tng 
hate me:for laying such « burden: ape: you; if! you) 
do not before,’ 
- “ Hate you, Mise Konnothl Bi Ldsted P-stioalé xo 
own on my kuees in this v: place and. wer. ! 
you asaniangell' If Sinnisanasdoct athe and if! bale 
could forget-——” 
To comesonear to‘happiness; and thew find! this 
hatefal: bar between! Sue: tarmed iarpatioutly, her 
face scarlet, her 


“I don't. want! to-ask for thehope, If you-never: 
forbude me your pre- |' 


smile upon me again, if you 

senve, Heaven knows: that! I sliowld’ be honest. and | 
upright to my latest moment. What would be your: 
reward for having 
huwan soul, I mustdove you ai ways; for ever.” 

Of course propriety demauded’'that she mast wait. 
and keep silence—the whole world would be shocked | 
at any other proceeding. she nrust shut irerself! 
ont of years of happiness ‘as a reward for that one 
generous impulse, The-fire seemed to flicker before: 


uer, the lights grew dim, and she stretched:forth her; 


hands. 

Palmer seized them and covered ‘them with: 
came. nearer and took her in lie arms. F think: |: 
neither could have.told just what wae suid, bet 
felt that they belonged to one another, and that’them; 


secret would be one of the tendéress'of boads te bind! |' 


them together. 

Mrs. Gale was very much surprised. 

“Bat Palmer is a spleadid ‘tusivess: man,” said her: | 
husband, ‘though with a few queer’ crochets ix his) 
brain. 
fortune again.” 

But to both Palmer and Eleanor there seemed a; 
higher and truer purpose to life than mere: money; 


getting, She had saved him ino the bestyseuse of tire; 


word, and was never’to be ashamed ‘of ‘her work. 
A. M. Dy 





“ Barrrawy Burress.” —The-appointment has been: 
made iu Paris of butter: inspectors at the oowois aud! 
halles, apparently for tle, panpese. of. putting a stop 
to a kind of adulteration whieh has: been diveovered. 
in Rogland as weil as. Frauee.. Butterds now largely 
wanutactaved im Paris: with fomr; suct, lacd; andam-. 


whalesome colouring. masters; aud, having been 
packed in little square jamiemd, basketa,.it:is sent to: 


dhew,. 
But. he badino, right te sentiment: then, on ever, }. 
no doubt,she bim. 
She broke the awkward spell with alittle comman- |) 


‘iseuded' you will | 


reached out your hand to saveone) 


We will soon have-hitn on the-high road to; | 


the suburbs to be sent back again to Paris.. In pass- 
jing. through the eatroj, the: greasy compound 
ia.stamped. Batter,”’and it ia, afterwards 
paamhacadiats trom: tyro sto three-franes;a pound. 





PAGETLA. 


gta ese 


Elderly Gentleman: “ No, my boy... 

‘like the pop of »obrk?*--Punthi. 

) “THERDS' MANY & TRUW WORD,”' ETO. 
Importunate and: Persistent Fauth: “'Hve'you are, 

np FT on sir? a 

young: oomam. if she don't: like one, and 1 haows 

she's ng ts have og, to, a's rr mi 

N.B.,.Angelina isengaged to Bawin.]—Fin. 


Lares? rRrow ee 
visited ‘the shores ‘of’Thanet.. He 


oes ‘the papers the 
—— sapere ‘on’ yn, 


shower of frogs, 
and dived ont ‘ "Delany “pelted wits with: enor- 
} mous 


A Hey it eae Gee 


Sablon what donee “there #** he vaid; ia tones: 
of of thane, to a.sergeant; “cobwebs?” Yee, 


—14 sensitive El. 
vise: aumoy you, 


It sounds 


Tah. eetinan: “Well, soxr, if he’d<come Heme 
_yistherdag he'd.a’ wake to-morrew ; ‘bat 
‘ov: be) doesa't return the -afther shure: ‘ae a” 
‘been away: a fortwight next''hersday!”— Pinch: 

VERY KNOWING: 
Smart Youth to Boatman: ““Whints @ very’ high 
‘tide it-was:last night, boatman.” 
Boatmam:) “ sir'!' Springtide; sir!’ 
BiKs — Come, thatiwon’t do with me, 
a have a spring tide im the 
‘automa! — Kum. 


HERDING AND SBEING. 
(Scens: Aw y 


— 








hie manners, sd.swept. 
away the money as unconcernedlyias:ifihe had not 
given ap anyg:idea of. seeing. it.again.”’ 

THE: COMING: RACH. 

Doctor Buongeline:. “ Bysthe-bye, Mr: Sineyer, 
are you en , toamerrow afternoom?: L[ have 
rather a tic’ operation to perf ornm:~an amputa- 
tion, you, kaow.” 

Me Sawyer: ‘*I shall be very:happy:toido: it: for 

De. Boangeline: “Oly, no, not. that But.wilh 
you kindly.come amd adminisier tue :chlerofurm for 


they: sme?” — 


Lean Gormandizer: “ * Lay nial, Jo you xaok sernliont 
#.certain saddle of four-yeaxr,old 
had.at’Tom Brisket’s one Sunday afternoon about 


this time last year ?’” 
Fat Ditto: q I I should think I did!’ 


euse.): 
Lean Girmanidieahe tie ‘ That was asaddle of mut- 
ton, Jack!”, 

itto: ae wasn't 4 


Lean Gormutitinee = wi eten wish Pd ‘taken ane 
other slice of that.saddle of ‘mutton, eg Fe Y"—Pinch, 
. Woman's. Own Work.—A strong-minded lady 
has written an artigle in which she maintains that 
needlework is an occupation below the dignity of 
woman, What‘she thinks of needléwork’she would 
probably have thonght.of spinning in the old 
when they that'spun wereliving Jennies. She w 
have turned up her nose; ofcourse, at the distaffand 
lt is ‘too probabie, ‘at least for 





‘spindie. however, 
‘mer who might'be-blest if they chose, that the ladies 
‘who would ‘scorn ‘to-do the work of looms will for 
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maker. writes to.a local; 
of that town, of, all, 
feet in the United 
up to 12} imehes, Phiste tho 
admire ‘women that are all’ sole. We conféssthe | 
impression such feet make on us is calcplated. to | 
“ last.”’—Fun, 

THERE'S Luck IN ODD — 

An American: paper ‘states 


A marr: wm Meenas Gan, tanned. te time seine Th. 
dianapolis: who had‘ been married pricy tow hor} 


‘Well; thrée isa Incky number, pyr yer = gainer 


pens § monial experimentalists "We chon oes 


would rather a, good, notion for. —_ Indianer 
politans to issue marriage, amd. divovee 
decrees in the 


a 


A Noven Taser or DRun 
. other 


ing of; the guardians, the: 
spired 7 sisal rye Rm br al 
has discovered: an easy method of: settling whether 
@ person is: drunk: or sober; and: now that) the 
stringent of the now Lienaing Act ar 
ice one predrroe Bagy je. master’s 
ne oe and Saveematsiie aan 
‘ ; . 1, , . 
- . The guardians-have: sanctioned 


f 


F 
4 
E 


cut, 
. A silver fork, om which: the previous: metab is | 
of prongs. 


gpisher. 

y ditto. eee ae Se ifrmop: ieee on { 
with your hair-brush, never: een! 
7” when you go to shave, 

A bath, which does. nok Jenks. 2 siete 
that is not very dangerdus, to. litt. 

A leg of mutter, upen which, after dining with 
ed a find next morning enough 


A (very) grand piang,. pact, the eat 
rattle like the bones peel a Fins “4 4 
whereaf you can a fight o! 
fancy, that the notes wey aly eral 
ever heard in tune, 


A chiffonnier that you can lock and’, 
tea-caddy seems to, be y snentetoke 


A doot-mat,which is not provided with. a. hole to: 
trip up all your visitors when they come:to call, 
x tab th or napkin without elevem-holes in; 
i 


A window that has not. at.the least onesashline 
broken, and that does net, vibrate noisily, with. the 
= — peep ” R 

n easy-chair which gives you any ease when sit-. 
ting in it, and wherein you may take your usnal 
atest nap without an apprehensign of a castor, 


coming 
A tea-pot out of which, with excessive care and| 
Ietienes, you can contrive to pour a capful. witheut, 
oping the lid into it. 

A. sitting-room. whereim, to: avoid smoke-sufféca-. 
tion, you need not keep both door and window open, 
baer =) }yon. light the fire. 

of drawers that is complete in. all. its, 
hance, and a vegetable-dish coyer, provided, with, 
a 
A — in the day unmolested by an orgam- 


A window-blind which you can: manage te 
up, even to the very top, without'a wrinkle, ay 
then not find it come down with a rattle;en your: 


»& bed: a paper which pee be, can contemplate 
Without or every morniug when you. wake, nor 
Soneeeee how frongit.with, enthringahsranidte to | 
you if lying ill. 


neither. 


by fo atin engraving, 
ment, which, withiamy-candoar 


(|! Mwaiting-maid who looks: gs: if she sometimes 


et ree 
or. ornament, whieh 
ae va 


with both niba, table 
el i. A ‘perfect, amd.m writing i 
te ‘softer than:» hard: deal board; and| 
‘which has notits fractured: 


ait 
ON gt teat 


a of docatar which are nakan odd. canple, 
of, wine, glasses..any two. of which: 


A.doon which :does not let a hurricane of of draught: 
through it, and' whieh you-esn acteally shub without 
@ 

veins aud. tall that tm, uy ap midbont 
trem ball, that, withontis, 
penis ™ yOu, ay, pay 2 


SSSR: 
SUMMER AND PARENTS. 


. 


Dy kinephe mani sper tind 
Or by the torrents: 


eenoreld mantle trailed for al, 
Aanid.a panne 
gp aa a delight— 
How gloriously, stand | 
Their vast a are there 
From me at’ Htaven’s command ; 
Bat in the gently rounded ‘hills, 
liemnemtinaane 
ve 
Alte Gata laad, 


For:they: aor ee bosems there: 


How sweet: to.wead ‘their dittle lives! 


Ine 
Asin pen pene notes, 


The; mated ministry. 

The yer hours — here: 
What nt eg" 

Of human love, for which all: breathe 
‘The fragrant rea 

™ Ao er nee = 

By children—there ‘they laugh and' dance 
Beneath my:noses curled, 

Oh, fathers, ao your lives, theirs, 
For whieh; by Heaven unfurled, 

I came to hold‘my renter ‘blu 
Above .w peopled ‘werld! WR: W. 








GEMS. 


A SMALL sorrow -distracta—# great one makes us 
collected’;as a bell luses its.elear. tone, when nail 
oracked, and.recovers it if the fissure.is en) 

Tux sorrows ofa noble mind ane spring 
‘which precede the summer ; those of a curse | 

contracted ous ave theautemp frosts, which are ouly: 
ifollewed ‘by winter, 

¥ MAN should never glory in that whieli ig. common | 

to a beast, nora wise man in that which is common 
to a foolish one, nor a good, man, in,that which is, 
common, to a wicked man. 

WHEN yon, lave lost. money, in. the, streets every 
one is ready to help you look for its: but-whren-you, 





cover it as youenn, 

In all cases of slander currency, whenever the; 
forger of the falsehood is notte be found, the injured! 
party should bave a, right, to come, on amy ol: the: 
endorsers. 

SSS 


HOUSEHOLD Tl TREASURES. 


. Goiprw Iovm-—Gold. ink i ink is ‘as follows : 

Grind; upon a porphyry slab with a muller, gold 
Jeaf and fine white lroney, till the former is.reduced | 
to an im dex. The, paste.is.then,care- 
‘fally. col 
dissolves the: honey, causing the deposition of the 
precious metal. ‘The water must’ now: be decanted 





and the sediment eduloorated te free #-from the sac- | 


exactly at. tlie: | 


up: by way.of orna- |: 
youcould.call awork || 


ihaweJest your character every one leaves you tore-. , 


pow 
ted and, diffased: through water; which | picked. 


3 


charine matter; the powder exsiccated is very bril- 
liant, and when required for use is suspended in 
srancilage of gum arabic. After the writing executed 
‘with. this ink is dey it should) be burnished with 
Yvcry Silver ink is: made in the same-manner by 
‘substituting this metal.in leaf for gold. 





STATISTICS. 





THE —y Canam, AND) THE TEA TRapBe~+Ohe 
of the most g factsiwhich appear mthe 
‘Board af Trade Bovarns for July isthe unusual 
quantity of the teaimports: In 1870; in the, ere 
sponding, manth, we. wapreted only 711,000. Db.;- 
the corresponding: month of 1871, 4.010, 000 Lb. ; bat 
this year, in. July, theimport has been.22 ,9120001b. 

—the increase in value-heing from 56,000/. in July, 
1870, to: 815,008). 72 July; 1871, and 'T, 74,0002, in 
Jnly, 1872, The.explanation, we understand, is the 
great increase in.the. number of. tea. atenmerscom- 
ing through the Suez C: _® which bring the new 
season’s teas much ear ¢ than was formerly the 
age. 

IncomME-TAX OF Toawens.—In the financial year 
jeonding the Sth of April, 1871,,theineo to 
income-tax under Schedule D (profits of trades, pro- 
dessions, ete.) amounted to 23;077/8651..in London, 
te. in “the city ;” 10)288,7421. in the borough of 
Marylebone, 7;187,635/, in Weetmiveter; Pinsbery 
4,468,3601.,Southwark2,706,443L, Hackupy 2,26%;7221., 
"Tower- Hamlets 2,219,1911, Lambeth, 1,904;200/., 
Chelsea 1,057;8722, Greenwich , 831,262].;, making,» 
total of above 60 millions sterling, forthe metropeli- 
‘tan district, or nearky, three--eventha. of, the. whole 
145 millions assessed to incomertax wader Sobedule 
D inthe meen re beronghsof theTirited King- 
dom. There are 16-other towns in witicokh the income 


|| assessed’ under that schedtrle exceeded a million ster- 


fing, Ip-Liverpoot it amount: d to 8,514,868i., in Man- 
chester ft wes. 8)231,2031., in Glaagow 6,62B,4341., 
Birmingham 3,017,0461., Edinbwrgh2s 28962 31. Dnb- 
din 2,749,3291., ‘Yiork: 2,628 2,628,424), Leedsi.2,318;561/... 
Derby; 2,300,940L, Bristol: 2.0:€2721, Sheffield 
1,598,924l., Bradford 1,/556:8801., Nevwcastle-upon- 
‘Tyne 1,394,3872., Belfast 1,338;1442, Mull: 1,230,! 16237. 
Tt must-be-borneia mind that railways, mines, canals, 
which,are, in fact, trading. concerns, are classed 
Sehedule:D.. Probably: their prufite-very greathy 


|| swell the return for the towa in wittelithe head office 


és 0 i 
SS 


MISUBLLA LANBOUS.. 


Tue Bishop of Salisbury: ‘hae-consecrated: St. 
Peter'y: Church, Phe Grove, Decdheds the edifice 
‘was entirely built by convicts, and..will 
522 persons. 

Mz. Dismaxli's Walkie Srien—Mr. Levi 
‘Thomps of: Congleton, has presented. 
Mr. *Diaraclh with: a fine wolking-stick which he cot 
out:of,a holly plant. Mr. Disraeli thanked the. donor 
in a kindly letter, and promised him that thecemely 
staff would. be bis. constant companion. 

SuBMARING, Txt aanari— ibe Grent Eastern: ” 
steamship, lying» inthe: Medway, a short distance 
above Sheerness, is now taking on bourd some of_tlie 
uew electric calle, whieh a French company intend 
to lay from the Lavd’s Hud. t» Helifam. Adsout: 30 
miles.of cable,per-day, is. reovived:om board. andware- 
folly coiled.iacone of the vast tanks. The: “tient. 
Eastern ” ‘willnot leave: her preset moorings to de- 

the cable tilmext: suinmer, 

' A Monster AnviL Buock.—Preparations.are being 
made in the, Dial Square, Royal. Arseual, Woolwich, for 
a.casting Which is.uade) st .vd;will be tbe largest exer 
attempted. in: thatestavtishment, It isintemded for 
theanvil block of tle 30+toun Nagnyrh hammer. about 
to-be erected in the new workshopof, the Royal Gea» 
Factoriés. It will weizh move thana bandred tons, 
and will bea a smooth, loasu esting: the: larze slabs 
of metal to,form the: wed of: the auvil livyins been. 
cast insand, 

Euerr-tuxes Hours in an Oran Boarewrmieur 
Poop.—Tilie other day the Danish. beeque Marga- 
retha arrived in the Tyue, from Govhenburg, dawn: 
onboard. a man named Giffard. Johusen, belunsing 
to North Shields, who had Leen fownd in a box at 

goa, 30 wiles north-east of ‘fyremouth Castle. Johin- 
- son lett the Tyne for the purpose. uf fishing, and after 
had been at.sea.a short.time tie weather beucume 
cae with a.ralling sea, He losnone of bis oars, 
and also had his sail blown away. He dtifted out 
to sea, but was eveutually piéked® up: by the Mar- 
geretha, The poor fetlow hw had nothing, to eat 
or drink from the time heleft, the Tyne untit he was 
up, having bean 63 hours without:food) or 
water, and ho wasyreathy exiiwusted, Ife states-that 
one ship passed’ lint; end reitsed to, throw lima 
rope. 
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the fitness for and time of reunion with the departed | hair, good looking; would. make a good-tempered wife. 
CONTENTS, and notasadirectagent whereby the sense of bereavement | Respondent must be fair, about twenty-one years of age, 
is to be dispelled. We can o: deal with the other | with s good income. 
Page Page | matters referred to in your note as they come omnes Joux 8., Wwenty-Sve = 10in., dark-brown eyes, frie 
Breiva; 0: THE Geus ... .» \e os 527] Comstance H.—In many matters of etiquette the complexion, loving, a tradesman’s son. Responden' 
Gipsr's Cons... 505 | HouseHotp Treasures 4527 | of the lady is supreme enables her with propriety ro $ be about nineteen, tall, dark, good figure, and well 
SCIENCE... ... .. .» 508| STATISTICS ... «+ + 527 | to act in accordance with her own wishes. For our educated. 
Nove. Browne Ap- MISCELLANEOUS ... ws 527 | we can see nothing ahioctionable inaladyshakinghands| Brritasyicus, twenty-two, tall, rather stout, light mous- 
PARATUS . «. +. 508 with a gentleman whom she had frequently met ina tache, and able to keep a wife. Respondent must bea 
Try Him Once More 508 No. | house of business, althongh she had never beenintroduced | servant about nineteen, thoroughly domesticated and 
Historic Lace ... ... 508 | Lorp Dasz’s Exxor, tohim. The volition must come from the lady’s side; | a good singer. 
4 Burrerrty Inva- commenced in .., ... 476 | she must make the advance. Insuchacaseagentleman} (yng, twenty, medium height, fair complexion and 
fee we ase eee eee 508 | MaRiGOLD, commenced = peony ye ap ape ———s ~~ a ‘8 ee t must be about twenty-three, tall, 
ARIGOLD 22. oc vee SOD | hare nee one nee ons cour or Co: » on the other handso’ vi d music keep a 
Loup Dasr’s Error 512 | WARNED BY zun Pi inn neither ailent noe moneas., The colour of the hair ap- | wife, mn, loving, font 8 
BERT  #Rusuron's NETS, com m pears a very rown- : ane 
Destiny ... ... ... 513 | Fiautive witn Fats, Bessie B.—Lemonade that does not effervesce is often | », Apes Do wasien, ~ al. nies uid Rrotty oes Sox 
Winirrep's Dia- commenced in ... ... 480 | made by the addition of a little Wenham Lake ice and | farmer, tall, dar: me, well and have 
BD A 517 — " pone pure water to a wineglassful of lemon syrup reviously a coeit 2 
ABNED BY THE PLa- BSTINY, mence repared. The following is a recipe for ma! such & i 
MBB oc. cee cee cee GIB | ies sce ee eaeliinee 485 op To yale nyt Poe ens he: Fe white sugar Tunak B. waste Nie to Mary 9 Bile ea ye 
Fioutive wita Fate 520| E1oiva; or, Tue put two pints of waterandthe of eight lemons, not: over tail, ave, Oa in situa’ and 
Growry oy Naus ... 522] Gupsy’s Cuxse, com- with the thinly pared rind the salon First boil the sugar } sear fw ee a 
How Sux Saven Him 52 menced in... ... .. 486 | and water, skimming till clear. Then add thelemon fond of home dren, 
FACRTI£... ... w+. 526 | Wivrrrep'’s DiaMonps, and unstrained juice, boiling ten minutes longer. en | Narriz, twenty, mediunti height, hy tot hair, blue 
Summer axp Parents 527! commencedin .. ». 487 | the syrup is doue, strain w hot; then bottle, This | yes, ® brunette, good piauste, and nt 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Brsstz O.—The handwriting is a carelessly disguised 
production, 

BLugBeLt.—For the present we must be allowed to 
decline the proffered manuscript. 

H.—We are afraid we cannot do anything for you in 
‘the matter about which you have written, 

Annoxp C, A.—The lines are not good. The otherpart 
of the letter is so carelessly written that it cannot re- 
ceive farther attention. 


H, M. H.—The careful apvlication of the juice of green 
ewalnut peels very much diluted with water will probably 
have the desired effect. 

J. 0. C.—We will endeavour to read what you have sent 
in due course, but we should add that we are somewhat 
overwhelmed with applications of a similar description, 

PorismoutH.—To fill the described position a man 
must be perfect in every branch of the art, and be ap- 

inted to the post by the colonel of the regiment. En- 
istment is also necessary. 

B.S. and J, O.—It would seem that the distance of the 
place at which you are stationed, from the locality 
whence the young women hail, will place insuperable 
difficulties in the way of farther acquaintance. 

Tuomas A, (Manchester.)—All the back numbers of the 
Lox pon Reaper may be obtained at the published price. 
State the particulars to a news-agent in your city and he 
will procure what you require through the London house 
with which he deals. 

A Constant Reaper.—The hair on your face cannot be 
permanently removed, except by a process which will 
injure the skin and cause a much greater disfigurement 
to your appearance than does the natural peculiarity you 
are anxious to be rid of. 

R.S.—Your communications always interest us, and 
the pecusal of them often affords us pleasure; so pray 
write to us as often as you feelinclined. We think the 
piece ‘‘ Let us Chant” might do upon a pinch. The 
printer would correct some obvious orthographical slips 
of your pen. 

J. W.S, (Malvern.)—It is not improbable that your 
former letters have miscarried, for we have only scen the 
letter from you in which you were very angry with some- 
body. Weare sorry we cannot help you, and we cannot 
for the simple reason that we know nothing at all about 
the matter. 

Aveusta T.—It appears to us that we are unable to 
offer avy serviceable suggestion concerning the difficult 
task you have in hand, the full particulars of which as 
detailed by you we have carefully read. Probably it may 
be safely left where it is without any attempt on our part 

“ With taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish.” 

Mac M.—The increase of weddings in the first quarter 
of the present year is considerably in excess of the num- 
bers returned in any wiuter quarter since 1865, and it is 
as much as 8,650 more than in the corresponding quarter 
of 1871. These figures coupled with those pointing to 
the decrease of pauperism are relied upon as evidence of 
the improving cundition of tae British population. 

Lovuise.—The search you have made cannot have been 
& thorough one, for the lines you allude to were written by 
Sir Walter Scott. They commence with the seventeenth 
line of the 18th stanza of the 5th Canto of ** The Lord of 

the Isles,” and correctly copied read as follows: 
“Oh! many a shaft, at raudom sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant! 
And many a word ut random spoken 
May soothe or wou.ud a heart that's broken !”” 

E, K.—The Foundling Hospital is situated in Guildford 
Street, Brunswick Square, London. An application from 
a woman who is simply enceinte will not be entertained. 
She must wait until the child is born. For her appli- 
cation for the admission of her infant to have a 
«hance of success she must prove to the satisfac. 
tion of the Governors that it is her first child, and that 
she is poor and respectable, Particulars as to the days 
upon which the Governors meet and as to the modes of 
proceediug generally can be obtained by a personal ap- 
plication to the porter at the lodge at the entrance tothe 
institution, 

S.C. W.—The sonnet might perhaps be said to be 
fairly written if the appeal to Hope were made in ac- 
cordance with the ordimary ideas held concerning that 
quality of the soul. We are familiar with the inspiriting 
and energizing functions of Hope, but we never before 
heard of its direct soothing influence. If Hope is at all 
to be invuked in such a condition as the writer of the 
sonnet places himself, surely it would be in reference to 








quantity will fill two small claret bottles. By mak 
this syrup in the spring, when lemons are plentiful an 
cheap, you may have lemonade whenever you wish it at 
a comparatively small cost. It will keep indefinitely. 
A. B. C.—An incorrigible boy of eleven may bly 
be dealt with under the 29 and 30 Vict., c. . The 
method of proceeding is for the t to take thechild 
before two justices at petty ons. The parent, after 
stating the facts relevant to the lad’sincorrigibility, must 
express a desire that the boy may be sent to an industrial 


school, the ut undertaking to for his mainte- 
nauce while there. The justices may order the child 
to be sent to any industrial school the managers of which 


shall be willing to receive him; but. the child cannot be 
detained in the school against his own consent after the 
age of fifteen. The Act above referred to should be read 
in connéction with the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools Act passed in the last session of Parliament. 


HERE AND THERE, 


**See! the birds are here, ‘ Ah! the birds 
have gone,” 
One cry o’er another slips, 
Till adown iu the tangled beaten grass 
The foot of the summer trips. 


All the rosy wreaths of the May buds lie 
Under brown September sheaves, 

While across the top of the empty uest 
Arachne her kerchief weaves. 


“ The birds have come.” Did they ever sing, 
Little Ruth, so sweet before? 

Listen long and well, for the song to-day 
Is a song without encore. 


The birds will come with another spring, 
Aud the May bush blossoms show ; 

But the sweetest song they can sing but once, 
But once can the same rose blow. 


“Ah! the birds have gone.” ' Nay, the maid 
betrothed 

Cares not for the empty nest ; 

For the omneg time, touching now and then, 
Holds within a lover guest. 

to they faintly call from the August edge 
Of summer to say, Good-bye ;" 

But she never misses the singing band 
That fades in the Southern sky ; 


For the happy time that was strangely short 
*Twixt coming and going wings, 
Had its own fair idyl rhymed and get, 
And this little Ruthie sings. 
**See! the birds are here.” ‘Lo! the birds 
have goue.” 
Ab! in albyour lifetime, dear, 
They will never sing, never once again, 
As they sang, little Ruth, this year. E.L. 


Lonecy L1zz18, nineteen, tall, fair, fond of home, cheer- 
ful, and would make a loving wife. Respondent must be 
industrious and kind-hearted. 

Busou O., twenty-four, medium height, fair, would 
like hn marry a dark young man, about her own age and 
height. 

James G., twenty-two, tall, dark, and considered hand- 
some. Respondent must not be under his own age and 
pretty ; a milliner preferred, 

Frep T., twenty-one, rather short, stout, and in the 
Navy. Respondent must be about his own age, and have 
no objection to go abroad. 

Janz, niueteen, rather short, considered pretty, and do- 
mesticated. Would like to marry a tall young man, not 
over twenty-five. 

_ C. T., twenty-seven, 5ft. 9in., dark hair and eyes, and 
isa tradesman. Respondent must be about his own age, 
aud able to cook well, 

Bua, twenty-three, tall, rather stout, brown eyes, 
loving, andd ticated. Respondent must not be under 
twenty-four, dark, handsome, fond of home and ghil- 
dren ; a mechanic preferred. . ue 

Epitx, twenty, medium height, dark-brown hair and 
eyes, fair complexion, accomplished, domesticated and 
loving. Respondent must be a gentleman in a good po- 
sition as “ Edith” has a little money. 

Amy, twenty-three, blue eyes, light-brown hair, pretty, 
and well educated, jpoudent must be about twenty- 
eigh tall, handsome, of a loving disposition, and have 
a little business of his own. 

Jenny, twenty-two, medium height, light-brown hair, 
well educated, and thoroughly da ticated. R 








. ° = 
dent must be tall, with dark complexipyy 4 quad about her 
own age; a tradesman preferred, ,.,‘** > 5S 


N 
Exxiwie, eighteen, fair, blue ofes, white teeth, light 


* 
must not be over twenty-three, handsome, and in a little 
business of his own, gs a 

Po. R., twenty-one, medium height, blue eyes, 
complexion; ratber stout, a domestic servant with a lov- 
ing heart. Wishes to marry a tall, dark young man, 
looking, and able to keep a wife comfortably. 

Sweet Pxa, eighteen, medium height, light complex- 
ion, brown hair and rather . Wishes te marry 
a young gentleman o! ‘k co! rather tall, com- 
fortably situated, and handsome, 

Bessiz,a domestic servant, twenty-five, medium height, 
fair complexion, and not bad looking ; would like to meet 
with a respectable mechanic who would make her a 
good husband. She has been very respectably brought 
up. 

Hector, twenty-seven, 5ft. 7in., handsome, dark-brown 


hair, bli es, a tradesman, would make a loving hus- 
band toa p yokng lady who is fair, lively, and cheerful- 
She must a good pianiste, able to dance and make a 
pudding. 


Pup, twenty-seven, medium height, dark hair, brown 
eyes, ina good situation, fond of music, and good look- 
ing. Respondent must be pretty, foud of home and 
children, and domesticated; the daughter of an en- 
gineer preferred. ‘ 

CLavuping, nineteen, medium height, dark with large 
hazel eyes, clear complexion, rosy cheeks, v fond of 
pleasure, would make a loving wife. Respondent to be 
rather tall, dark, handsome, with sufficient income, good 
tempered, and fond of music. 

Ciaupia, eighteen, tall, rather fair, dark hair, brown 
eyes, loving, well educated and good tempered. Respon- 
dent must be in the Army, about twenty-five, hand 
pene and good tempered ; a native of Shropshire pre- 
ferred. , 

Bos would like to marry a young lady who is between 
twenty and thirty, who is tall, fair, loving, domesticated, 
and possesses a little money ; he is thirty-one, rather tall, 





fair, in a good position, could keep a wite very com- 
fortably. 
COMMUNICATIONS RECKIVED: .— 


A Lover or Sators is responded to by—‘* Jewel 
Block,” twenty-two, 5ft. 3in., fair complexion, fond of 
children, and a temperance man. 

Grorgiz by—“ Solus,” fair, rather short, and wants 
some one to love. ; : 

Cuantes by—‘* Emily Alice,” nineteen, medium height, 
brown huir, and very loving. 

Bitu Si by—* W. P.,” brown eyes and hair, fond of 
home, a cook ; would make a loving wife. 

Atma by—* W. Ww.” twenty-one, fond of home and 

ildren. 

Carotise by—“ G. B.,” twenty-six, 5ft. 6in., light hair, 
blue eyes, seaman it the Navy, 

Joun 8. by—*M. 1,” twenty-one, tall, brown curly 
hair, gray eyes, and fond of the sea. 

James by—* Pollie,” seventeen, medium height, fair, 
ight bana hair; she thinks “James” would suit her 
very we . 

Lore by—“ Arthur 8S. H.,” twen three, tall, dark, 
very handsome, in a good position, and”presumptive heir 
to an estate. 

Epwakrp by—“ Lizzie,” nineteen, 5ft. 4in., fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes, light-brown hair, and does not object 
to leave England. ’ 

A. J. F. by—* Violet,” eighteen, fair, pretty, a good 
figure, and would make a home happy. 
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